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IN  some  natures  there  are  no  half 
tones,  nothing  but  raw  primary 
colours.  John  Bodman  was  a  man  who 
was  always  at  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
This  probably  would  not  have  mattered  if 
he  had  not  married  a  wife  whose  nature 
was  an  exact  duplicate  of  his  own. 

Doubtless  there  exists  in  this  world 
precisely  the  right  woman  for  any  given 
man  to  marry,  and  via  vend,  but  when 
you  consider  that  a  human  being  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  only 
a  few  hundred  people,  and  out  of  the  few 
hundred  that  there  are  but  a  dozen  or  so 
whom  he  knows  intimately,  and  out  of 
the  dozen  one  or  two  friends  at  most,  it 
will  easily  be  seen,  when  we  remember 
the  number  of  millions  who  inhabit  this 
world,  that  probably,  since  the  earth  was 
created,  the  right  man  has  never  yet  met 
the  right  woman.  The  mathematical 
chances  are  all  against  such  a  meeting, 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  divorce  courts 
exist.  Marriage  at  best  is  but  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  if  two  people  happen  to  be 
united  who  are  of  an  uncompromising 
nature  there  is  trouble. 

In  the  lives  of  these  two  young  people 
there  was  no  middle  dis^an^.  XHej-esult 


was  bound  to  be 
either  love  or  hate, 
and  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bod¬ 
man  it  was  hate 
of  the  most  bitter 
and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  kind. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper  is  considered  a  just 
cause  for  obtaining  a  divorce,  but  in 
England  no  such  subtle  distinction  is 
made,  and  so  until  the  wife  became 
criminal,  or  the  man  became  both  criminal 
and  cruel,  those  two  were  linked  together 
with  a  bond  that  only  death  could  sever. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  matter  was  only  made  the 
more  hopeless  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bod¬ 
man  lived  a  blameless  life,  and  her 
husband  was  no  worse,  but  rather  better 
than  the  majority  of  men.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  statement  held  only  up  to 
a  certain  point,  for  John  Bodman  had 
reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  at  all 
hazards.  If  he  had  been  a  poor  man  he 
would  probably  have  deserted  her,  but  he 
was  rich,  and  a  man  cannot  freely  leave  a 
prospering  business  because  his  domestic 
life  happens  not  to  be  happy. 

When  a  man’s  mind  dwells  too  much 
on  any  one  subject,  no  one  can  tell  just  how 
far  he  will  go.  The  mind  is  a  delicate 
instrument,  and  even  the  law  recognises 
that  it  is  easily  thrown  from  its  balance. 
Bodman’s  friendsv-Tor  lie  had  friends — 
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claim  that  his  mind  was  unhinged  ;  hut 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth  of  the  episode,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  important,  as 
it  was  the  most  ominous,  event  in  his  life. 

Whether  John  Hodman  was  sane  or 
insane  at  the  time  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
murder  his  wife,  will  never  be  known,  but 
there  was  certainly  craftiness  in  the 
method  he  devised  to  make  the  crime 
appear  the  result  of  an  accident.  Never¬ 
theless,  cunning  is  often  a  quality  in  a 
mind  that  has  gone  wrong. 

Mrs.  Bodman  well  knew  how  much  her 
presence  afflicted  her  husband,  but  her 
nature  was  as  uncompromising  as  his,  and 
her  hatred  of  him  was,  if  possible,  more 
bitter  than  his  hatred  of  her.  Wherever 
he  went,  she  accompanied  him,  and 
perhaps  the  idea  of  murder  would  never 
have  occurred  to 
him  if  she  had 
not  been  so  per¬ 
sistent  in  forcing 
her  presence 
upon  him  at  all 
times  and  on  all 
occasions.  So, 
when  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  her 
that  he  intended 
to  spend  the 
month  of  July 
in  Switzerland, 
she  said  no¬ 
thing,  but  made 
her  preparations 
for  the  journey. 

On  this  occasion 
he  did  not  pro¬ 
test,  as  was 
usual  with  him, 
and  so  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  this  si¬ 
lent  couple  de¬ 
parted. 

There  is  a  hotel 
near  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops  which 
stands  on  a  ledge 
over  one  of  the 
great  glaciers.  It 
is  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the 
level  of  the  sea, 
and  it  stands 
alone,  reached 
by  a  toilsome 
road  that  zig¬ 
zags  up  the 
mountain  for  six 
Digitized  by 


miles.  There  is  a  wonderful  view  of 
snow-peaks  and  glaciers  from  the  ver¬ 
andahs  of  this  hotel,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  many  picturesque  walks  to 
points  more  or  less  dangerous. 

John  Bodman  knew  the  hotel  well,  and 
in  happier  days  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  vicinity.  Now  that 
the  thought  of  murder  arose  in  his  mind, 
a  certain  spot  two  miles  distant  from 
this  hotel  continually  haunted  him.  It 
was  a  point  of  view  overlooking  every¬ 
thing,  and  its  extremity  was  protected  by 
a  low  and  crumbling  wall.  He  arose  one 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  slipped  unnoticed 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  went  to  this  point, 
which  was  locally  named  the  Hanging 
Outlook.  His  memory  had  served  him 
well.  It  was  exactly  the  spot,  he  said  to 
himself.  The  mountain  which  rose  up 
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4I1E  FACED  HIM  WITH  A  LIGHT  HR  HAD  NEVER  BEFORE  SEEN  IN  HER 
EYES — A  LIGHT  OP  INSANITY  AND  op  HATRED." 


behind  it  was 
wild  and  pre¬ 
cipitous.  There 
were  no  in¬ 
habitants  near 
to  over-look 
the  place.  The 
distant  hotel 
was  hidden  by 
a  shoulder  of 
rock.  The 
mountains  on 
the  other  side 
of  the  valley 
were  too  far 
away  to  make 
it  possible  for 
any  casual 
tourist  or  in¬ 
habitant  to  see 
what  was  going 
on  on  the 
Hanging  Out¬ 
look'.  Far down 
in  the  valley 
the  only  town 
in  view  seemed 
like  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  little 
toy  houses. 

One  glance 
over  the  crumb¬ 
ling  wall  at 
the  edge  was  generally  sufficient  for  a 
visitor  of  even  the  strongest  nerves. 
There  was  a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  a 
mile  straight  down,  and  at  the  distant 
bottom  were  jagged  rocks  and  stunted 
trees  that  looked  in  the  blue  haze  like 
shrubbery. 

“  This  is  the  spot,"  said  John  Bodman 
to  himself,  “and  to-morrow  morning  is 
the  time." 

John  Bodman  had  planned  his  crime  as 
grimly  and  relentlessly,  and  as  coolly  as 
ever  he  had  concocted  a  deal  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  was  no  thought  in  his 
mind  of  mercy  for  his  unconscious  victim. 
His  hatred  had  carried  him  far. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  he 
said  to  his  wife  :  “  I  intend  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  mountains.  Do  you  wish  to  come 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  briefly. 

“Very  well,  then,"  he  said;  “  I  shall 
be  ready  at  nine  o’clock." 

“  I  shall  be  ready  at  nine  o’clock,"  she 
repeated  after  him. 

At  that  hour  they  left  the  hotel  together, 
to  which  he  was  shortly  to  return  alone. 
They  spoke  no  word  to  each  otherpn  their 
way  to  the  Hanging  path 


was  practically  level,  skirting  the  moun¬ 
tains,  for  the  Hanging  Outlook  was  not 
much  higher  above  the  sea  than  the  hotel. 

John  Bodman  had  formed  no  fixed  plan 
for  his  procedure  when  the  place  was 
reached.  He  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  Now  and  then  a  strange 
fear  arose  in  his  mind  that  she  might 
cling  to  him  and  possibly  drag  him  over 
the  precipice  with  her.  He  found  himself 
wondering  whether  she  had  any  premoni¬ 
tion  of  her  fate,  and  one  of  his  reasons 
for  not  speaking  was  the  fear  that  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  might  possibly  arouse 
her  suspicions.  He  resolved  that  his 
action  should  be  sharp  and  sudden,  that 
she  might  have  no  chance  either  to  help 
herself,  or  to  drag  him  with  her.  Of  her 
screams  in  that  desolate  region  he  had  no 
fear.  No  one  could  reach  the  spot  except 
from  the  hotel,  and  no  one  that  morning 
had  left  the  house  even  for  an  expedition 
to  the  glacier — one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  popular  trips  from  the  place. 

Curiously  enough,  when  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  HangingOutlook.  Mrs. 
Bodman  stopped  and  shuddered.  Bodman 
looked  at  her  through  the  narrow  slits  of 
his  veiled  ey^a^and  wondered  again  if  she 
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had  any  suspicion.  No  one  can  tell,  when  beside  him,  and  gave  a  guilty  start  as  she 
two  people  walk  closely  together,  what  mentioned  murder 

unconscious  communication  one  mind  “  Yes,*’  she  continued,  “  I  have  told  all 

may  have  with  another.  my  friends  in  England  that  I  believed  you 

“What  is  the  matter?**  he  asked  intended  to  murder  me  in  Switzerland.** 

gruffly.  “  Are  you  tired  ?  **  “  Good  God  !  ”  he  cried.  “  How  could 

“John,**  she  cried,  with  a  gasp  in  her  you  say  such  a  thing?** 

voice,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name  “  I  say  it  to  show*  how  much  I  hate 

for  the  first  time  in  years,  “don't  you  you — how  much  I  am  prepared  to  give 

think  that  if  you  had  been  kinder  to  me  for  revenge.  1  have  warned  the  people 

at  first  things  might  have  been  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we  left  two  men 

different  ?  **  followed  us.  The  proprietor  tried  to 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  he  answered,  not  persuade  me  not  to  accompany  you.  In 

looking  at  her,  “  that  it  is  rather  late  in  a  few  moments  those  two  men  will  come 

the  day  for  discussing  the  matter.**  in  sight  of  the  Outlook.  Tell  them,  if  you 

“  I  have  much  to  regret,**  she  said  think  they  will  believe  you,  that  it  was  an 
quaveringly.  “  Have  you  nothing  ?  **  accident.'* 

“  No,”  he  answered.  The  mad-woman  tore  from  the  front  of 

“  Very  well,”  said  his  wife,  with  the  her  dress  shreds  of  lace  and  scattered 
usual  hardness  returning  to  her  voice.  “  I  them  around. 

was  merely  giving  you  a  chance.  Bodman  started  up  to  his  feet  crying, 

Remember  that.*'  “  What  are  you  about?**  But  before  he 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  sus-  could  move  toward  her  she  precipitated 

piciousty.  herself  over  the  wall,  and  went  shrieking 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  he  said,“  giving  and  whirling  down  the  awful  abyss, 
me  a  chance  ?  1  want  no  chance  nor  any-  The  next  moment  two  men  hurriedly 
thing  else  from  you.  A  man  accepts  appeared  around  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 

nothing  from  one  he  hates.  My  feeling 
towards  you  is,  I  imagine,  no  secret  to 
you.  We  are  tied  together,  and  you  have 
done  your  best  to  make  the  bondage 
insupportable.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  with  her  eyes  on  ¥  R 

the  ground,  “  we  are  tied  together — we  f  r 

are  tied  together  !  ”  /  >  1  l\\  w 

She  repeated  these  words  under  her  I  I 

breath  as  they  walked  the  few  remaining 

steps  to  the  Outlook.  Bodman  sat  down  VT  * 

upon  the  crumbling  wall.  The  woman  Vv-% 

dropped  her  alpenstock  on  the  rock,  and  Vi 

walked  nervously  to  and  fro,  clasping  and 

unclasping  her  hands.  Her  husband  caught  V 

his  breath  as  the  terrible  moment  drew  I 

near. 

“  Why  do  you  walk  about  like  a  wild 
animal?*'  he  cried,  “come  here  and  sit 
down  beside  me  and  be  still.** 

She  faced  him  with  a  light  he  had  never 
before  seen  in  her  eyes— a  light  of  insanity 
and  of  hatred. 

“  I  walk  like  a  wild  animal,”  she  said, 

“  because  I  am  one.  You  spoke  a  moment 
ago  of  your  hatred  of  me,  but  you  are  a 
man,  and  your  hatred  is  nothing  to  mine. 

Bad  as  you  are,  much  as  you  wish  to 
break  the  bond  which  ties  us  together, 
there  are  still  things  which  1  know  you 
would  not  stoop  to.  1  know  there  is  no 
thought  of  murder  in  your  heart,  but  there 
is  in  mine.  I  will  show  you,  John  Bodman, 
how  much  I  hate  \t>4."  . 

The  msm  nervo(isleQ^u0H<?  lhc  stone  thc 


“  Bl’T  BEFORE  UK  COULD  MOVE  TOWARD  HER 
SHP.  PRECIPITATED  HERSELF  OVER  THE  WALL,  AND 
WENT  SlIRIRKINC.  AND  WHIRLING  DOWN  THE 
AWFUL  ABYSS." 
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“  A  MODERN  SAMSON.” 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


With  Illustrations  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE,  R.I. 


TLE  more  and  Jean  Rasteaux  would  have 
»  a  giant.  Brittany  men  are  small  as  a  rule, 
Jean  was  an  exception.  He  was  a  powcr- 
young  fellow  who,  up  to  the  time  he  was 
pelled  to  enter  the  army,  had  spent  his 
in  dragging  heavy  nets  over  the  sides  of 
)at.  He  knew  the  Brittany  coast,  rugged 
indented  as  it  is,  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
1  from  the  little  cate  on  the  square  to  the 
Iling  of  his  father  on  the  hill-side  overlook- 
the  sea.  Never  before  had  he  been  out  of 
id  of  the  waves.  He  was  a  man  who, 
Herv4  Riel,  might  have  saved  the  fleet, 
France,  with  the  usual  good  sense  of 
ialism,  sent  this  man  of  the  coast  into 
mountains,  and  Jean  Rasteaux  became  a 
icr  in  the  Alpine  Corps.  If  he  stood  on 
highest  mountain  peak,  Jean  might  look 
•  illimitable  wastes  of  snow,  but  he  could 
h  neither  sound  nor  sight  of  the  sea. 
en  who  mix  with  mountains  become  as 
gh  and  rugged  as  the  rocks,  and  the 
ne  Corps  was  a  wild  body,  harsh  and 
al.  Punishment  in  the  ranks  was  swift  and 
ble,  for  the  corps  was  situated  far  from 
of  the  civilising  things  of  modern  life, 
deeds  were  done  which  the  world  knew 
of ;  deeds  which  would  not  have  been 
oved  if  reported  at  headquarters, 
he  regiment  of  which  Jean  became  a  unit 
stationed  in  a  high  valley,  that  had  but 
one  outlet,  a  wild  pass  down  which  a 
mountain  river  roared  and  foamed  and 
tossed.  The  narrow  path  by  the  side  of 
this  stream  was  the  only  way  out  of,  or 
into  the  valley,  for  all  around,  the  little 
plateau  was  walled  in  by  immense  peaks  of 
everlasting  snow,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight, 
and  luminous  even  in  the  still  dark  nights.  From  the  peaks  to  the  south,  Italy 
might  have  been  seen,  but  no  man  had  ever  dared  to  climb  any  of  them.  The 
angry  little  river  was  fed  from  a  glacier  whose  blue  breast  lay  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine  to  the  south,  and  the  stream  circumnavigated  the  little  plateau,  as  if  trying 
find  an  outlet  for  its  tossing  waters. 

Jean  was  terribly  lonely  in  these  dreary  and  unaccustomed  solitudes.  The  white 
mountains  awed  him,  and  the  mad  roar  of  the  river  seemed  but  poor  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  dignified  measured  thunder  of  the  waves  on  the  broad  sands 
of  the  Brittany  coast 

But  Jean  was  a  good-natured  giant,  and  he  strove  to  do  whatever  was  required 
?!  ,  was  not  quick  at  repartee,  and  the  men  mocked  his  Breton  dialect. 


- vjuivu  a  l  ivpai  cniv.1  1 1  iv^  1111.11  mo  aj  iviv/ii  uiuivvi. 

^  became  the  butt  for  all  their  small  and  often  mean  jokes,  and  from  the  first  he 
»as  very-  miserable,  for,  added  to  his  yearning  for  the  sea,  whose  steady  roar 
e  heard  in  his  dreams  at  night,  he  felt  the  utter  lack  of  all  human  sympathy. 
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SAMSON  SPRANG  UPON  THE  OFFICER,  LIFTED  HIM  LIKE  A  CHILI)  ABOVE  HIS  HEAD,  AND  DASUEU 
JIIM  WIT  HA  SICKEN1SG  CRASH  TO  THE  GROUND,  MOTIONLESS." 
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At  first  he  endeavoured  by  unfailing 
good  nature  and  prompt  obedience,  to 
win  the  regard  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
became  in  a  measure  the  slave  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  the  more  he  tried  to  please  the 
V  more  his  burden  increased,  and  the  greater 
were  the  insults  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
>rom  both  officers  and  men.  It  was  so 
easy  to  bully  this  giant,  whom  they  nick¬ 
named  Samson,  that  even  the  smallest 
men  in  the  regiment  felt  at  liberty  to 
'wear  at  him  or  cuff  him  if  necessary. 

But  at  last  Samson’s  good  nature 
>eemed  to  be  wearing  out.  His  stock 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  his  com¬ 
rades  forgot  that  the  Bretons  for  hundreds 
of  years  have  been  successful  fighters, 
and  that  the  blood  of  contention  flows  in 
'.heir  veins. 

Although  the  Alpine  Corps,  as  a  general 
thing,  contain  the  largest  and  strongest 
men  in  the  French  Army,  yet  the  average 
1-rench  soldier  may  be  termed  undersized 
uhen  compared  with  the  military  of  either 
England  or  Germany.  There  were 
'iveral  physically  small  men  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  these,  like  a  diminutive 
£nat,  was  Samson’s  worst  persecutor. 
As  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  whom  the  gnat  could  bully,  Sam- 
received  more  than  even  he  could 
^  expected  to  bear.  One  day  the  gnat 
^•'dered  Samson  to  bring  him  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  stream,  and  the  big  man 
unhesitatingly  obeyed.  He  spilled  some 
0  jf  coming  up  the  bank,  and  when  he 
delivered,  it  to  the  little  man,  the  latter 
abused  him  for  not  bringing  the  pail  full, 
?nd  as  several  of  the  larger  soldiers  who 
all  in  their  turn  made  Samson  miser¬ 
able,  were  standing  about,  the  little  man 
picked  up  the  pail  of  water  and  dashed  it 
mt0  Samson’s  face.  It  was  such  a  good 
opportunity  for  showing  off  before  the 
men,  who  removed  their  pipes  from 
r  c eir  mouths  and  laughed  loudly  as 
amson  with  his  knuckles  tried  to  take 
ne  water  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  Samson 
,  astonishing  thing. 

You  miserable  little  insignificant  rat,” 

;  Cr»ed.  “  I  could  crush  you,  but  you 
J  dre  not  worth  it.  But  to  show  you  that  I 
•  afra*d  of  any  of  you,  there,  and 

As  He  said  these  two  words  with  em- 
p  as,s>  he  struck  out  from  the  shoulder, 
at  the  little  man,  but  at  the  two  big- 
in  the  regiment,  and  felled  them 
1  *  logs  to  the  ground. 

A  cry  of  rage  went  up  from  their  com- 
aJes'  but  bullies  are  cowards  at  heart, 
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and  while  Samson  glared  around  at  them, 
no  one  made  a  move. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  officer, 
and  Samson  was  placed  under  arrest. 
When  the  inquiry  was  held  the  officer  ex¬ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
Samson  hit  two  men  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  insult  he  had  received,  while 
the  real  culprit  had  been  allowed  to  go 
unpunished. 

“  They  deserved  it,”  said  Samson,  sul¬ 
lenly,  “  for  what  they  had  done  before.  I 
could  not  strike  the  little  man.  I  should 
have  killed  him.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  cried  the  officer.  “  You 
must  not  answer  me  like  that.” 

“  I  shall  answer  you  as  I  like,”  said 
Samson,  doggedly. 

The  officer  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a 
lithe  rattan  cane  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
the  insubordinate  soldier  twice  across  the 
face,  each  time  raising  an  angry  red 
mark. 

Before  the  guards  had  time  to  interfere 
Samson  sprang  upon  the  officer,  lifted 
him  like  a  child  above  his  head,  and 
dashed  him  with  a  sickening  crash  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  motionless. 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  everyone 
present. 

“  I  have  had  enough,”  cried  Samson, 
turning  to  go,  but  he  was  met  by  a  brist¬ 
ling  hedge  of  steel.  He  was  like  a  rat  in 
a  trap.  He  stood  defiantly  there,  a  man 
maddened  by  oppression,  and  glared 
around  him  helplessly. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  punish¬ 
ment  for  striking  his  comrades,  there  was 
no  doubt  now  about  his  fate.  The  guard¬ 
house  was  a  rude  hut  of  logs  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  roaring  stream.  Into 
this  room  Samson  was  flung,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  await  the  court-martial  next 
day.  The  shattered  officer,  whose  sword 
had  broken  in  pieces  under  him,  slowly 
revived  and  was  carried  to  his  quarters. 
A  sentry  marched  up  and  down  all  night 
before  the  guard-house. 

In  the  morning,  when  Samson  was  sent 
for,  the  guard-house  was  found  to  be 
empty.  The  huge  Breton  had  broken  his 
bonds  as  did  Samson  of  old.  He  had 
pushed  out  a  log  of  wood  from  the  wall, 
and  had  squeezed  himself  through  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  There  all  trace  of 
him  was  lost.  If  he  had  fallen  in,  then 
of  course  he  had  sentenced  and  executed 
himself,  but  in  the  mud  near  the  water 
were  great  footprints  which  no  boot  but 
that  of  Samson  could  have  made  ;  so  if  he 
were  in  the  stream  it  must  have  been  be- 
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cause  he  threw  himself  there.  The  trend 
of  the  footprints,  however,  indicated  that 
he  had  climbed  on  the  rocks,  and  there,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  him. 
The  sentries  who  guarded  the  pass  main¬ 
tained  that  no  one  had  gone  through 
during  the  night,  but  to  make  sure  several 


search  speedily  convinced  the  officers 
that  the  delinquent  was  not  there. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  began  to  shine  even  on  the  northward¬ 
facing  snow  fields,  a  sharp-eyed  private 
reported  that  he  saw  a  black  speck  moving 
high  up  on  the  great  white  slope  south  of 
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A  good  marksman  ought  to  be  able 
10  bring  him  down.” 

'  ^  here  is  no  need  of  that,”  replied  his 
''Uperior.  “  He  cannot  escape.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  him.  He 
lv,H  have  to  come  down.” 

All  of  which  was  perfectly  true. 

A  detachment  crossed  the  stream  and 
'tacked  its  arms  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  which  Samson  was  trying  to 
.  lmb.  There  was  a  small  level  place  a 
!ow  y«*trds  wide  between  the  bottom  of  the 
and  the  bank  of  the  raging  stream. 
~n  this  bit  of  level  ground  the  soldiers 
•v  in  the  sun  and  smoked,  while  the 
officers  stood  in  a  group  and  watched  the 
climbing  man  going  steadily  upward. 

For  a  short  distance  up  from  the  plateau 
there  was  stunted  grass  and  moss,  with 
J  trk  points  of  rock  protruding  from  the 
•‘-ant  soil.  Above  that  again  was  a 
hreadth  of  dirty  snow  which,  now  that 
the  sun  was  strong,  sent  little  trickling 
streams  down  to  the  river.  From  there 
to  the  long  ridge  of  the  mountain  ex¬ 
tended  upwards  the  vast  smooth  slope  of 
virgin  snow,  pure  and  white,  sparkling 
in  the  strong  sunlight  as  if  it  had  been 
sprinkled  with  diamond  dust.  A  black 
speck  against  this  tremendous  field  of 
t'hite,  the  giant  struggled  on,  and  they 
jouid  see  by  the  glass  that  he  sunk  to  the 
*nee  in  the  softening  snow. 

‘Now,”  said  the  officer,  “he  is  be- 
g-mnmg  to  understand  his  situation.” 

through  the  glass  they  saw  Samson 
pause.  From  below  it  seemed  as  if  the 
j*now  were  as  smooth  as  a  sloping  roof, 
Out  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  shadow 
-rossed  it  near  the  top.  That  shadow 
l'asa  tremendous  ridge  of  overhanging 
snow  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  ;  and 
u‘ mS-0n  novv  Paused  as  he  realised  that  it 
'  .  ,nsiurn'ountable.  He  looked  down 
m  un  ??btedly  saw  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ind  ^°r  b«m  below.  He  turned 

rido-?  °  f1?  s^°'vly  under  the  overhanging 
lek  until  he  came  to  the  precipice  a?  his 
He  r*»iro  ^  *a  thousand  fert  sheer  down. 

and  wdked  to  the 
came  ni1  Plce  at  the  right.  Then  he 
\v,VkVi  hi^f  t0  t*le  mic^e  lbe  great  T 
virgin  slope  °°Vjlarks  had  made  on  that 

No  one  will  He  sat  down  in  the  snow‘ 
of  d^n^r  *1  CVer  know  what  a  moment 

through  when  K  Breton  must  have  passed 
of  his  toil.  -  realised  the  hopelessness 
The  officer  yxru 

^ass at  him  j  n°  was  gazing  through  the 
:,nd laughed.  r°Pped  his  hand  to  his  side 


“  The  nature  of  his  situation,”  he  said, 
“has  at  last  dawned  upon  him.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  get  an  appreciation  of  it 
through  his  thick  Breton  skull.” 

“  Let  me  have  the  glass  a  moment,” 
said  another.  “  He  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  something.” 

The  officer  did  not  realise  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  he  saw  through  the 
glass.  In  spite  of  their  conceit  their 
skulls  were  thicker  than  that  of  the  per¬ 
secuted  Breton  fishermen. 

Samson  for  a  moment  turned  his  face 
to  the  north  and  raised  his  hands  to¬ 
wards  heaven.  Whether  it  was  an  appeal 
to  the  saints  he  believed  in,  or  an  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  distant  ocean  he  was  never 
more  to  look  upon,  who  can  tell  ? 

After  a  moment’s  pause  he  flung  him¬ 
self  headlong  down  the  slope  towards  the 
section  of  the  regiment  which  lounged  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Over  and  over 
he  rolled,  and  then  in  place  of  the  black 
figure  there  came  downwards  a  white  ball, 
gathering  bulk  at  every  bound. 

It  was  several  seconds  before  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  what  they  were  gazing  at  burst 
upon  officers  and  men.  It  came  upon 
them  simultaneously,  and  with  it  a  wild 
panic  of  fear.  In  the  still  air  a  low  sullen 
roar  arose. 

“  An  avalanche  !  An  avalanche  !  !  ” 
they  cried. 

The  men  and  officers  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  boiling  torrent.  Some  of  them 
plunged  in  to  get  to  the  other  side,  but 
the  moment  the  water  laid  hold  of  them 
their  heels  were  whirled  into  the  air,  and 
they  disappeared  helplessly  down  the 
rapids. 

Samson  was  hours  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  only  seconds  coming  down. 
Like  an  overwhelming  wave  came  the 
white  crest  of  the  avalanche,  sweeping 
officers  and  men  into  and  over  the  stream 
and  far  across  the  plateau. 

There  was  one  mingled  shriek  which 
made  itself  heard  through  the  sullen  roar 
of  the  snow,  then  all  was  silence.  The 
hemmed-in  waters  rose  high  and  soon 
forced  its  way  through  the  white 
barrier. 

When  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
dug  out  from  the  debris  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades  they  found  a  fixed  look  of  the 
wildest  terror  on  every  face  except  one. 
Samson  himself,  without  an  unbroken 
bone  in  his  body,  slept  as  calmly  as  if  he 
rested  under  the  blue  waters  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany. 
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WHICH  WAS  THE  MURDERER? 
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RS.  JOHN  FORDER  had  no 
premonition  of  evil.  When 
SJC  heard  the  hall  clock  strike  nine 
s"e  was  blithely  singing:  about  the  house 
‘‘s  she  attended  to  her  morning  duties,  and 
^  little  imagined  that  she  was  entering 
Jhe darkest  hour  of  her  life,  and  that  before 
the  clock  struck  again  overwhelming 
'*3.  December,  1893..  by  Qqi  )gle 


disaster  would  have  fallen  upon  her.  Her 
young  husband  was  working  in  the  garden 
as  was  his  habit  each  morning  before 
going  to  his  office.  She  expected  him  in 
every  moment  to  make  ready  for  his 
departure  down  town.  She  beard  the 
click  of  the  front  gate,  and  a  moment 

later  some  angry  words.  Alarmed,  she 
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was  about  to  look  throng'll  the  parted 
curtains  of  the  bay  window  in  front  when 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver  rang  out, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  door  with  a 
vague  sinking  fear  at  her  heart.  As  she 
flung  open  the  door  she  saw  two  things — 
first,  her  husband  lying  face  downwards 
on  the  grass  motionless,  his  right  arm 
doubled  under  him  ;  second,  a  man  trying 
frantically  to  undo  the  fastening  of  the 
front  gate,  with  a  smoking  pistol  still  in 
his  hand. 

Human  lives  often  hang  on  trivialities. 
The  murderer  in  his  anxiety  to  be  undis¬ 
turbed  had  closed  the  front  gate  tightly. 
The  wall  was  so  high  as  to  shut  out 
observation  from  the  street,  but  the 
height  that  made  it  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  see  over  it  also  rendered 
escape  impossible.  If  the  man  had  left 
the  gate  open  he  might  have  got  away 
unnoticed,  but  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Forder’s 
screams  aroused  the  neighbourhood,  and 
before  the  murderer  succeeded  in  undoing 
the  fastening,  a  crowd  had  collected  with 
a  policeman  in  its  centre,  and  escape  was 
out  of  the  question.  Only  one  shot  had 
been  fired,  but  at  such  close  quarters 
that  the  bullet  went  through  the  body. 
John  Forder  was  not  dead  but  lay  on  the 
grass  insensible.  He  was  carried  into 
the  house  and  the  family  physician  sum¬ 
moned.  The  doctor  sent  for  a  specialist 
to  assist  him,  and  the  two  men  consulted 
together.  To  the  distracted  woman  they 
were  able  to  give  but  little  comfort.  The 
case  at  best  was  a  doubtful  one.  There 
was  some  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  but 
very  little. 

Meanwhile  the  murderer  lay  in  custody, 
his  own  fate  depending  much  on  the  fate 
of  his  victim.  If  Forder  died,  bail  would 
be  refused  ;  if  he  showed  signs  of  re¬ 
covering,  his  assailant  had  a  chance  for, 
at  least,  temporary  liberty.  No  one  in 
the  city,  unless  it  were  the  wife  herself, 
was  more  anxious  for  Forder’s  recovery 
than  the  man  who  had  shot  him. 

The  crime  had  its  origin  in  a  miserable 
political  quarrel — a  mere  wrangle  about 
offices.  Walter  Radnor,  the  assassin, 
had  “claims”  upon  an  office,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  secret  machinations  of  John  Forder. 
He  doubtless  did  not  intend  to  murder 
his  enemy  that  morning  when  he  started 
out,  but  heated  words  had  speedily 
followed  the  meeting,  and  the  revolver 
was  handy  in  his  hip  pocket. 

Radnor  had  a  strong  political  back¬ 
ing,  and,  even  after  he  stretched  his 
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victim  on  the  grass,  he  had  not  expected 
to  be  so  completely  deserted  when  the 
news  spread  through  the  city.  Life  was 
not  then  so  well  protected  as  it  has  since 
become,  and  many  a  man  who  walked  the 
streets  free  had,  before  that  time,  shot 
his  victim.  But  in  this  case  the  code  of 
assassination  had  been  violated.  Radnor 
had  shot  down  an  unarmed  man  in  his 
own  front  garden  and  almost  in  sight 
of  his  wife.  He  gave  his  victim  no 
chance.  If  Forder  had  even  an  unloaded 
revolver  in  any  of  his  pockets,  things 
would  not  have  looked  so  black  for 
Radnor,  because  his  friends  could  have  held 
that  he  had  fired  in  self  defence,  as  they 
would  doubtless  claim  that  the  dying  man 
had  been  the  first  to  show  a  weapon.  So 
Radnor,  in  the  city  prison,  found  that 
even  the  papers  of  his  own  political  party 
were  against  him,  and  that  the  town  was 
horrified  at  what  it  considered  a  cold¬ 
blooded  crime. 

As  time  went  on  Radnor  and  his  few 
friends  began  once  more  to  hope.  Forder 
still  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
That  he  would  ultimately  die  from  his 
wound  was  regarded  as  certain,  but  the 
law  required  that  a  man  should  die  within 
a  stated  time  after  the  assault  had  been 
committed  upon  him,  otherwise  the  as¬ 
sailant  could  not  be  tried  for  murder. 
The  limit  provided  by  the  law  was  almost 
reached  and  Forder  still  lived.  Time 
also  worked  in  Radnor’s  favour  in  another 
direction.  The  sharp  indignation  that 
had  followed  the  crime  had  become 
dulled.  Other  startling  events  occurred 
which  usurped  the  place  held  by  the 
Forder  tragedy,  and  Radnor’s  friends 
received  more  and  more  encouragement. 

Mrs.  Forder  nursed  her  husband  as¬ 
siduously,  hoping  against  hope.  They 
had  been  married  less  than  a  year  and 
their  love  for  each  other  had  increased 
as  time  went  on.  Her  devotion  to  her 
husband  had  now  become  almost  fanati¬ 
cal,  and  the  physicians  were  afraid  fo 
tell  her  how  utterly  hopeless  the  case 
was,  fearing  that  if  the  truth  became 
known  to  her  she  would  break  down 
both  mentally  and  physically.  "or 
hatred  of  the  man  who  had  wrought 
this  misery  was  so  deep  and  intense  that 
once  when  she  spoke  of  him  to  her 
brother,  who  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  the 

place,  he  saw,  with  grave  apprehension. 

the  light  of  insanity  in  her  eyes.  Fearful 
for  a  break-down  in  health,  the  physicians 
insisted  that  she  should  walk  for  a  certain 
time  each  day,  and  as  she  refused  to  go 
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"'IS  IT  POSSIBLE,  "  CRIED  THE  WIFE,  '“THAT  SUCH  ENORMOUS  MISCARRIAGE  OF  JUSTICE  CAN 

TAKE  PLACE?”' 


swered  a  second  voice.  “  I  suppose  Rad-  be  rather  rough  on  his  murderer,  for  his 
nor  is  rather  an  anxious  man  this  week.”  case  would  come  up  before  Judge  Brent, 
“Oh,"  said  the  first,  “he  has  doubt-  who  is  known  all  over  the  State  as  a 
^ss  been  anxious  enough  all  along. "  hanging  judge.  He  has  no  patience  with 
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crimes  growing  out  of  politics,  and  he 
is  certain  to  charge  dead  against  Radnor, 
and  carry  the  jury  with  him.  1  tell 
you  that  the  man  in  jail  will  be  the  most 
joyous  person  in  this  city  on  Sunday 
morning  if  Forder  is  still  alive,  and  I 
understand  his  friends  have  bail  ready 
and  that  he  will  be  out  of  jail  first  thing 
Monday  morning.” 

The  two  unseen  persons,  having  now 
satisfied  their  curiosity  by  their  scrutiny 
of  the  house,  passed  on  and  left  Mrs. 
Forder  standing  looking  into  space  with 
her  nervous  hands  clasped  tightly 
together. 

Coming  to  herself  she  walked  quickly 
to  the  house  and  sent  a  messenger  for 
her  brother.  He  found  her  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room. 

“  How  is  John  to-day  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Still  the  same,  still  the  same,”  was 
the  answer.  “  It  seems  to  me  he  is 
getting  weaker  and  weaker.  He  does 
not  recognise  me  any  more." 

“  What  do  the  doctors  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you.  !  don't 
suppose  they  speak  the  truth  to  me,  but 
when  they  come  again  I  shall  insist  upon 
knowing  just  what  they  think.  But  tell 
me  this  :  is  it  true  that  if  John  lives 
through  the  week  his  murderer  will 
escape  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  mean,  escape  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  the  law  of  the  State  that  if  my 
husband  lives  till  the  end  of  this  week 
the  man  who  shot  him  will  not  be  tried 
for  murder  ?  ” 

“  He  will  not  be  tried  for  murder,”  said 
the  lawyer,  “  but  he  may  not  be  tried  for 
murder  even  if  John  were  to  die  now. 
His  friends  will  doubtless  try  to  make  it 
out  a  case  of  manslaughter  as  it  is  ;  or 
perhaps  they  will  try  to  get  him  off  on 
the  ground  of  self-defence.  Still,  I  don't 
think  they  would  have  much  of  a  chance, 
especially  as  his  case  will  come  before 
Judge  Brent  ;  but  if  John  lives  past 
twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  it  is  the 
law  of  the  State  that  Radnor  cannot  be 
tried  for  murder.  Then,  at  most,  he  will 
get  a  term  of  years  in  a  State  prison,  but 
that  will  not  bother  him  to  any  great 
extent.  He  has  a  strong  political 
backing,  and  if  his  party  wins  the  next 
State  election,  which  seems  likely,  the 
Governor  will  doubtless  pardon  him  out 
before  a  year  is  over.” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  cried  the  wife,  “  that 


such  an  enormous  miscarriage  of  justice 
can  take  place  in  a  State  that  pretends  to 
be  civilised  ? ' 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  I  don’t  bank  much  on  our  civilisation," 
he  said.  “  Such  things  occur  every  year, 
and  many  times  a  year.” 

The  wife  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  while  her  brother  tried  to  calm  and 
soothe  her. 

“  It  is  terrible — it  is  awful !  ”  she  cried, 
“  that  such  a  dastardly  crime  may  go 
unavenged  !  ” 

“My  dear  sister,”  said  the  lawyer, 
“  do  not  let  your  mind  dwell  so  much  on 
vengeance.  Remember  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  villain  who  caused  all  this 
misery  it  can  neither  help  nor  injure 
your  husband.” 

“  Revenge  !  ”  cried  the  woman,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  upon  her  brother,  “  1  swear 
before  God  that  if  that  man  escapes  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand  !  ” 

The  lawyer  was  too  wise  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  his  sister  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  and  after  doing  what  he  could  to 
comfort  her  he  departed. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Forder 
confronted  the  physicians. 

“I  want  to  know,”  she  said,  “  and  I 
want  to  know  definitely,  whether  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  my  husband’s 
recovery  or  not.  This  suspense  is  slowly 
killing  me,  and  I  must  know  the  truth, 
and  I  must  know  it  now.” 

The  physicians  looked  one  at  the  other 


‘  SHF.  PRESSED  HIS  HEAD  TO  HF.R  BOSOM.  AV 
WHEN  HIS  HEAP  FELL  BACK  HE  WAS  SM-TI'FR' 
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“  I  think,”  said  the  elder,  “  that  it  is 
useless  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  your 
husband's  recovery.  He  may  live  for  a 
week  or  for  a  month  perhaps,  or  he  may 
die  at  any  moment.” 

“  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs. 
Forder  with  a  calmness  that  astonished 
the  two  men  who  knew  the  state  of 
excitement  she  had  laboured  under  for  a 
long  time  past.  “  I  thank  you.  I  think 
it  is  better  that  I  should  know.” 

All  the  afternoon  she  sat  by  the  bedside 
of  her  insensible  and  scarcely  breathing 
husband.  His  face  was  wasted  to  a 
shadow  from  his  long  contest  with  death. 
The  nurse  begged  permission  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  wife, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  this,  silently 
assented.  When  the  woman  had  gone 
Mrs.  Forder,  with  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  kissed  her  husband. 
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“John,”  she  whispered,  “you  know 
and  you  will  understand.”  She  pressed 
his  face  to  her  bosom,  and  when  his  head 
fell  back  on  the  pillow  her  husband  was 
smothered. 

Mrs.  Forder  called  for  the  nurse  and 
sent  for  the  doctors,  but  that  which  had 
happened  was  only  what  they  had  all 
expected. 

To  a  man  in  the  city  jail  the  news  of  For- 
der’s  death  brought  a  wild  thrill  of  fear. 
The  terrible  and  deadly  charge  of  Judge 
Brent  against  the  murderer  doomed  the 
victim,  as  every  listener  in  the  court-house 
realised  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  The 
jury  were  absent  but  ten  minutes,  and 
the  hanging  of  Walter  Radnor  did 
more  perhaps  than  anything  that  ever 
happened  in  the  State  to  make  life  within 
that  commonwealth  more  secure  than  it 
had  been  before. 


JUDGE  BRENT. 
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No.  IV.— A  DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION. 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


DUPRfi  sat  at  one  of  the  round  tables 
in  the  cate  Vernon,  with  a  glass  of 
absinthe  before  him,  which  he  sipped  every 
now  and  again.  He  looked  through  the 
open  door,  out  to  the  Boulevard,  and  saw 
passing  back  and  forth  with  the  regularity 
of  a  pendulum,  a  uniformed  policeman. 
Duprd  laughed  silently  as  he  noticed  this 
evidence  of  law  and  order.  The  cate 
Vernon  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  class  to  which  Dupr£ 
belonged  had  sworn  that  it  would  blow 
the  cate  into  the  next  world,  therefore  the 
military-looking  policeman  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  pavement  to  prevent  this  being 
done,  so  that  all  honest  citizens  might  see 
that  the  Government  protects  its  own. 
People  were  arrested  now  and  then  for 
lingering  around  the  cate ;  they  were 
innocent,  of  course,  and  by-and-by  the 
Government  found  that  out  and  let  them 
go.  The  real  criminal  seldom  acts  sus¬ 
piciously.  Most  of  the  arrested  persons 
were  merely  attracted  by  curiosity. 
“There,"  they  said  one  to  another, 
“  the  notorious  Hertzog  was  arrested." 

The  real  criminal  goes  quietly  into  the 
cate,  and  orders  his  absinthe,  as  Dupte 
had  done.  And  the  policeman  marches 
up  and  down  keeping  an  eye  on  the  guilt¬ 
less.  So  runs  the  world. 

There  were  few  customers  in  the  cate, 
for  people  feared  the  vengeance  of  Hert- 
zog’s  friends.  They  expected  some  fine 
day  that  the  cate  would  be  blown  to 
atoms,  and  they  preferred  to  be  taking 
their  coffee  and  cognac  somewhere  else 
when  that  time  came.  It  was  evident  that 
M.  Sonne,  the  proprietor  of  the  cate,  had 
done  a  poor  stroke  of  business  for  him¬ 
self  when  he  gave  information  to  the 
police  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  Hert¬ 
zog,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
cate  became  suddenly  the  most  noted  one 
in  the  city,  and  that  it  now  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Government.  . 
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Duprd  seldom  looked  at  the  proprietor, 
who  sat  at  the  desk,  nor  at  the  waiter,  who 
had  helped  the  week  before  to  overpower 
Hertzog.  He  seemed  more  intent  on  watch¬ 
ing  the  minion  of  the  law  who  paced  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  door,  although  he 
once  glanced  at  the  other  minion  who  sat 
almost  out  of  sight  at  the  back  part  of 
the  cate,  scrutinising  all  who  came  in, 
especially  those  who  had  parcels  of  any 
kind.  The  cate  was  well  guarded,  and 
M.  Sonne,  at  the  desk,  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  protection  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving. 

When  customers  did  come  in  they 
seldom  sat  at  the  round  metal  tables,  but 
went  direct  to  the  zinc  covered  bar,  ordered 
their  fluid  and  drank  it  standing,  seeming 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  They  nodded  to 
M.  Sonne  and  were  evidently  old  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  cate  who  did  not  wish  him 
to  think  they  had  deserted  him  in  this 
crisis,  nevertheless  they  all  had  engage¬ 
ments  that  made  prompt  departure  neces¬ 
sary.  Dupte  smiled  grimly  when  he 
noticed  this.  He  was  the  only  man  sitting 
at  a  table.  He  had  no  fears  of  being 
blown  up.  He  knew  that  his  comrades 
were  more  given  to  big  talk  than  to  action. 
He  had  not  attended  the  last  meeting,  for 
he  more  than  suspected  the  police  had 
agents  among  them  ;  besides,  his  friend 
and  leader,  Hertzog,  had  never  attended 
meetings.  That  was  why  the  police  had 
had  such  difficulty  in  finding  him.  Hertzog 
had  been  a  man  of  deeds  not  words.  He 
had  said  to  Dupte  once,  that  a  single 
determined  man  who  kept  his  mouth  shut, 
could  do  more  against  society  than  all  the 
secret  associations  ever  formed,  and  his 
own  lurid  career  had  proved  the  truth  of 
this.  But  now  he  was  in  prison,  and  it 
was  the  treachery  of  M.  Sonne  that 
had  sent  him  there.  As  he  thought  of 
this,  Dupte  cast  a  glance  at  the  proprietor 
and  grit  his  teeth.  lrjgma|from 
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The  policemar.  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
feeling  lonely  perhaps,  walked  to  the 
door  and  nodded  to  his  parading  com¬ 
rade.  The  other  paused  for  a  moment 
on  his  beat  and  they  spoke  to  each  other. 
As  the  policeman  returned  to  his  place, 
Duprd  said  to  him  — 

“  Have  a  sip  with  me.” 

44  Not  while  on  duty,**  replied  the  officer 
with  a  wink. 

44  Garfon ,”  said  Dupr6  quietly,  44  bring 
me  a  caraffe  of  brandy.  Fin  champagne.  ” 

The  garfon  placed  the  little  marked 
decanter  on  the  table  with  two  glasses. 
Duprd  filled  them  both.  The  policeman, 
with  a  rapid  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
tossed  one  off,  and  smacked  his  lips. 
Dupte  slowly  sipped  the  other  while  he 
asked — 

44  Do  you  anticipate  any  trouble  here  ?  ” 

44  Not  in  the  least,”  answered  the  officer 
confidently.  44  Talk,  that’s  all.” 

44  1  thought  so,”  said  Dupte. 

44  They  had  a  meeting  the  other  night — 
a  secret  meeting  ”  ;  the  policeman  smiled 
a  little  as  he  said  this.  “They  talked  a 
good  deal.  They  are  going  to  do  wonder¬ 
ful  things.  A  man  was  detailed  to  carry 
out  this  job.” 

44  And  have  you  arrested  him  ?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Dupte. 

44  Oh  dear  no.  We  watch  him  merely. 
He  is  the  most  frightened  man  in  the  city 
to-night.  We  expect  him  to  come  and 
tell  us  all  about  it,  but  we  hope  he  won’t. 
We  know  more  about  it  than  he  does.” 

44 1  dare  say  ;  still  it  must  have  hurt  M. 
Sonne’s  business  a  good  deal.” 

44  It  has  killed  it  for  the  present. 
People  are  such  cowards.  But  the 
Government  will  make  it  all  right  with 
him  out  of  the  secret  fund.  He  won’t 
lose  anything.” 

44  Does  he  own  the  whole  house,  or 
only  the  cate  ?  ” 

“The  whole  house.  He  lets  the  upper 
rooms,  but  nearly  all  the  tenants  have 
left.  Yet  I  call  it  the  safest  place  in 
the  city.  They  are  all  poltroons,  the 
dynamiters,  and  they  are  certain  to  strike 
at  some  place  not  so  well  guarded.  They 
are  all  well  known  to  us,  and  the  moment 
one  is  caught  prowling  about  here 
he  will  be  arrested.  They  are  too 
cowardly  to  risk  their  liberty  by  coming 
near  this  place.  It’s  a  different  thing 
from  leaving  a  tin  can  and  fuse  in  some 
dark  corner  when  nobody  is  looking. 
Any  fool  can  do  that.” 

“  Then  you  think  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  take  a  room,  here  ?  ,1  am  looking 
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for  one  in  this  neighbourhood,”  said 
Duprd. 

44  You  couldn't  do  better  than  arrange 
with  M.  Sonne.  You  could  make  a  good 
bargain  with  him  now,  and  you  would  be 
perfectly  safe.” 

44 1  am  glad  that  you  mentioned  it ;  I 
will  speak  to  M.  Sonne  to-night,  and  see 
the  rooms  to-morrow.  Have  another  sip 
of  brandy  ?  ” 

44  No,  thank  you,  I  must  be  getting  back 
to  my  place.  Just  tell  M.  Sonne,  if  you 
take  a  room,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about 
it.” 

44 1  will.  Good-night.” 

*  Dupte  paid  his  bill  and  tipped  the 
garfon  liberally.  The  proprietor  was  glad 
to  hear  of  anyone  wanting  rooms.  It 
showed  the  tide  was  turning,  and  an 
appointment  was  made  for  next  day. 

Dupr6  kept  his  appointment,  and  the 
concierge  showed  him  over  the  house.  The 
back  rooms  were  too  dark,  the  windows 
being  but  a  few  feet  from  the  opposite 
wall.  The  lower  front  rooms  were  too 
noisy.  Dupte  said  that  he  liked  quiet, 
being  a  student.  A  front  room  on  the 
third  floor,  however,  pleased  him,  and  he 
took  it.  He  well  knew  the  necessity  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  concierge , 
who  would  spy  on  him  anyhow,  so  he 
paid  just  a  trifle  more  than  requisite  to 
that  functionary,  but  not  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too 
little,  a  fact  that  Dupte  was  well  aware 
of. 

He  had  taken  pains  to  see  that  his 
window  was  directly  over  the  front  door 
of  the  cate,  but  now  that  he  was  alone 
and  the  door  locked,  he  scrutinised  the 
position  more  closely.  There  was  an 
awning  over  the  front  of  the  cate  that 
shut  off  his  view  of  the  pavement  and  the 
policeman  marching  below.  That  com¬ 
plicated  matters.  Still  he  remembered 
that  when  the  sun  went  down  the  awning 
was  rolled  up.  His  first  idea  when  he 
took  the  room  was  to  drop  the  dynamite 
from  the  third  storey  window  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  below,  but  the  more  he  thought  of 
that  plan  the  less  he  liked  it.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  any  fool  could  do,  as  the 
policeman  had  said.  It  would  take  some 
thinking  over.  Besides,  dynamite  dropped 
on  the  pavement  would,  at  most  but  blow- 
in  the  front  of  the  shop,  kill  the  perambu¬ 
lating  policeman  perhaps,  or  some  in¬ 
nocent  passer-by,  but  it  would  not  hurt 
old  Sonne  nor  yet  the  garfon  who  had 
made  himself  so  active  in  arresting  Hert- 
zog.  Original  from 
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HE  NOTICED  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THAT  THE  CORD  DANGLED  ABOUT  A  FOOT  ABOVE  THE 


policeman’s  head.” 


Dupr6  was  a  methodical  man.  He 
spoke  quite  truly  when  he  said  he  was  a 
student.  He  now  turned  his  student 
training  on  the  case  as  if  it  were  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  mathematics. 

First.  The  dynamite  must  be  exploded 
inside  the  cafe.  Second.  The  thing  must 
be  done  so  deftly  that  no  suspicion  could 
fall  on  the  perpetrator.  Third.  Revenge 
was  no  revenge  when_it  (A)  killed  the 
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man  who  fired  the  mine,  or  (B)  left  a  trail 
that  would  lead  to  his  arrest. 

Dupr6  sat  down  at  his  table,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stretched  out  his 
legs,  knit  his  brows,  and  set  himself  to 
solve  the  conundrum.  He  could  easily 
take  a  handbag  filled  with  explosive 
material  into  the  cate.  He  was  known 
there,  but  not  as  a  friend  of  Hertzog’s. 

He  was  a  customer  and  a  tenant,  there- 
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fore  doubly  safe.  But  he  could  not  leave 
the  bag:  there,  and  if  he  stayed  with  it 
his  revenge  would  rebound  on  himself. 
He  could  hand  the  bag  to  the  waiter 
saying  he  would  call  for  it  again,  but  the 
waiter  would  naturally  wonder  why  he 
did  not  give  it  to  the  concierge,  and  have 
it  sent  to  his  rooms ;  besides,  the  garfon  was 
wildly  suspicious.  The  waiter  felt  his  un¬ 
fortunate  position.  He  dare  not  leave  the 
Cate  Vernon  for  he  now  knew  that  he 
was  a  marked  man.  At  the  Vernon  he 
had  police  protection,  while  if  he  went 
anywhere  else  he  would  have  no  more 
safeguard  than  any  other  citizen,  so  he 
stayed  on  at  the  Vernon,  such  a  course 
being,  he  thought,  the  least  of  two  evils. 
But  he  watched  every  incomer  much  more 
sharply  than  did  the  policeman. 

Duprd  also  realised  that  there  was 
another  difficulty  about  the  hand-bag 
scheme.  The  dynamite  must  be  set  off 
either  by  a  fuse  or  by  clockwork  machin¬ 
ery.  A  fuse  caused  smoke,  and  the 
moment  a  man  touched  a  bag  containing 
clock  work  his  hand  felt  the  thrill  of 
moving  machinery.  A  man  who  hears 
for  the  first  time  the  buzz  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake’s  signal,  like  the  shaking  of  dry 
peas  in  a  pod,  springs  instinctively  aside, 
even  though  he  knows  nothing  of  snakes. 
How  much  more,  therefore,  would  a  sus¬ 
picious  waiter,  whose  nerves  were  all  alert 
for  the  soft,  deadly  purr  of  dynamite 
mechanism,  spoil  everything  the  moment 
his  hand  touched  the  bag?  Yes,  Duprd 
reluctantly  admitted  to  himself,  the  hand¬ 
bag  theory'  was  not  practical.  It  led  to 
either  self-destruction  or  prison. 

What  then  w'as  the  next  thing,  as  fuse 
or  mechanism  were  unavailable  ?  There 
was  the  bomb  that  exploded  when  it 
struck,  and  Dupte  had  himself  made 
several.  A  man  might  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  shy  it  in  through 
the  open  door.  But  then  he  might  miss 
the  doorway.  Also  until  the  hour  the 
cate  closed  the  street  was  as  light  as  day. 
Then  the  policeman  was  all  alert  for 
people  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  His 
own  safety  depended  upon  it  too.  How 
was  the  man  in  the  street  to  be  dispensed 
with,  yet  the  result  attained  ?  If  the 
Boulevard  was  not  so  wide, a  person  on  the 
opposite  side  in  a  front  room  might  fire  a 
dynamite  bomb  across,  as  they*  do  from 
dynamite  guns,  but  then  there  was - 

“  By  God  !  ”  cried  Dupr£,  “  I  have  it !  ” 

He  drew  in  his  outstretched  legs,  went 
to  the  window  and  threw  it  open,  gazing 
down  for  a  moment  at  the  pavement 
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below.  He  must  measure  ihe  distance 
at  night — and  late  at  night  too — he  said 
to  himself.  He  bought  a  ball  of  cord,  as 
nearly  the  colour  of  the  front  of  the 
building  as  possible.  He  left  his  window 
open,  and  after  midnight  ran  the  cord 
out  till  he  estimated  that  it  about  reached 
the  top  of  the  cate  door.  He  stole  quietly 
down  and  let  himself  out,  leaving  the 
door  unlatched.  The  door  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  was  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
building,  while  the  cate  doors  were  in  the 
middle,  with  large  windows  on  each  side. 
As  he  came  round  to  the  front,  his  heart 
almost  ceased  to  beat  when  a  voice  from 
the  cate  door  said — 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour?  " 

The  policeman  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  pavement  in  Dupre’s  mind 
that  he  had  actually  forgotten  the  officer 
was  there  night  and  day.  Dupr£  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  one  silent  gasp,  then 
his  heart  took  up  its  work  again. 

44 1  was  looking  for  you,”  he  said 
quietly.  By  straining  his  eyes  he  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cord  dangled 
about  a  foot  above  the  policeman’s  head, 
as  he  stood  in  the  dark  doorway. 

44  I  was  looking  for  you.  I  suppose  you 
don’t  know  of  any — any  chemist’s  shop 
open  so  late  as  this  ?  I  have  a  raging 
toothache  and  can’t  sleep,  and  I  want  to 
get  something  for  it.” 

11  Oh,  the  chemist’s  at  the  corner  is 
open  all  night.  Ring  the  bell  at  the  right 
hand.” 

44  I  hate  to  disturb  them  for  such  a 
trifle.” 

41  That’s  what  they’re  there  for,”  said 
the  officer  philosophically. 

“Would  you  mind  standing  at  this 
other  door  till  I  get  back.  I’ll  be  as  quick 
as  I  can.  I  don’t  wish  to  leave  it  open  un¬ 
protected,  and  I  don’t  want  to  close  it, 
for  the  concierge  knows  I’m  in  and  he  is 
afraid  to  open  it  when  any  one  rings 
late.  You  know  me,  of  course  ;  I’m  in 
No.  16.” 

44  Yes,  I  recognise  you  now,  though  1 
didn’t  at  first.  I  will  stand  by  the  door 
until  you  return.” 

Dupr6  went  to  the  corner  shop  and 
bought  a  bottle  of  toothache  drops  from 
the  sleepy  youth  behind  the  counter.  He 
waked  him  up  however,  and  made  him 
explain  how  the  remedy  was  to  be  applied. 
He  thanked  the  policeman,  closed  the 
door  and  went  up  to  his  room.  A  second 
later  the  cord  was  cut  at  the  window  and 
quietly  pulled  in. .  fron 
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Duprd  sat  down  and  breathed  hard  for  this  world.  He  felt  sure  he  was  going  to 
a  few  moments.  make  some  little  mistake  that  would  ruin 

41  You  fool  !  ”  he  said  to  himself;  “a  all  his  plans,  but  he  resolved  to  do  the 

mistake  or  two  like  that  and  you  are  best  he  could  and  accept  the  consequences 

doomed.  That’s  what  comes  of  thinking  with  all  the  composure  at  his  command, 
too  much  on  one  branch  of  your  subject.  As  he  stood  by  the  window  on  the  fatal 
Another  two  feet  and  the  string  would  night  with  the  canister  in  his  hand  he 

have  been  down  on  his  nose.  I  am  tried  to  recollect  if  there  was  anything 

certain  he  did  not  see  it ;  I  could  left  undone  or  any  tracks  remaining 

hardly  see  it  myself,  looking  for  it.  The  uncovered.  There  was  no  light  in  his 

guarding  of  the  side  door  was  an  inspira-  room,  but  a  fire  burned  in  the  grate 

tion.  But  I  must  think  well  on  all  sides  throwing  flickering  reflections  on  the 
before  acting  again.  This  is  a  lesson.”  opposite  wall. 

As  he  went  on  with  his  preparations  it  “There  are  four  things  I  must  do,”  he 
astonished  him  to  find  how  many  various  murmured,  “first  pull  up  the  string; 

things  had  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  second,  throw  it  in  the  fire  ;  third,  draw 

with  an  apparently  simple  scheme,  the  out  the  nail  ;  fourth,  close  the  window.” 
neglect  of  any  one  of  which  would  en-  He  was  pleased  to  notice  that  his  heart 
danger  the  whole  enterprise.  His  plan  was  was  not  beating  harder  than  usual.  “1 

a  most  uncomplicated  one.  All  he  had  to  think  1  have  myself  well  in  hand,  yet  I 

do  was  to  tie  a  canister  of  dynamite  at  the  must  not  be  too  cool  when  I  get  down- 
end  of  a  string  of  suitable  length,  and  at  stairs.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
night  before  the  cafe  doors  were  closed,  think  of  all  at  one  time,”  he  said  to  him- 
fling  it  from  his  window  so  that  the  self  with  a  sigh.  He  looked  up  and  down 
package  would  sweep  in  by  the  open  door,  the  street.  The  pavement  was  clear, 
strike  against  the  ceiling  of  the  cafe,  and  He  waited  until  the  policeman  had  passed 
explode.  First  he  thought  of  holding  theend  the  door.  He  w  ould  take  ten  steps 
of  the  cord  in  his  hand  at  the  open  window,  before  he  turned  on  his  beat.  When 
but  reflection  showed  him  that  if,  in  the  his  back  was  towards  the  cafe  door 
natural  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  drew  Duprd  launched  his  bomb  out  into  the 
back  or  leaned  too  far  forward  the  night. 

package  might  strike  the  front  of  the  He  drew  back  instantly  and  watched 
house  above  the  door,  or  perhaps  hit  the  the  nail.  It  held  when  the  jerk  came.  A 
pavement.  He  therefore  drove  a  stout  moment  later  the  whole  building  lurched 
nail  in  the  window-sill  and  attached  the  like  a  drunken  man,  heaving  its  shoulders 
end  of  the  cord  to  that.  Again,  he  as  it  were.  Duprd  was  startled  by  a 
had  to  render  his  canister  of  ex-  great  square  of  plaster  coming  down  on 
plosive  so  sensitive  to  any  shock  that  his  table  with  a  crash.  Below  there  was 
he  realised  if  he  tied  the  cord  around  it  a  roar  of  muffled  thunder.  The  floor 
and  flung  it  out  into  the  night,  the  can  trembled  under  him  after  the  heave, 
might  go  off  when  the  string  was  jerked  The  glass  in  the  window  clattered  dow  n, 
tight  and  the  explosion  take  place  in  mid-  and  he  felt  the  air  smite  him  on  the  breast 
air  above  the  street.  So  he  arranged  a  as  if  some  one  had  struck  him  a  blow, 
spiral  spring  between  can  and  cord  to  He  looked  out  for  a  moment.  The  con- 
take  up  harmlessly  the  force  caused  by  cussion  had  put  out  the  street  lamps 
the  momentum  of  the  package  when  the  opposite.  All  was  dark  in  front  of  the 
string  became  suddenly  taut.  He  saw  cafe  where  a  moment  before  the  Boule- 
that  the  weak  part  of  his  project  was  the  vard  was  flooded  with  light.  A  cloud  of 
fact  that  everything  would  depend  on  his  smoke  was  rolling  out  from  the  lower 
own  nerve  and  accuracy  of  aim  at  the  part  of  the  house. 

critical  moment,  and  that  a  slight  mis-  “  Four  things,”  said  Duprd,  as  he 
calculation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  rapidly  pulled  in  the  cord.  It  was  shrivelled 
would  cause  the  bomb,  when  falling  down  at  the  end.  Duprd  did  the  other  three 
and  in,  to  miss  the  door  altogether.  things  quickly. 

He  would  have  but  one  chance,  and  Everything  was  strangely  silent,  al- 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  practising.  though  the  deadened  roar  of  the  explosion 
However,  Duprd,  who  was  a  philosophi-  still  sounded  dully  in  his  cars.  His  boots 
cal  man,  said  to  himself  that  if  people  crunched  on  the  plaster  as  he  walked 
allowed  small  technical  difficulties  to  across  the  room,  and  groped  for  the  door, 
trouble  them  too  much,  nothing  really  He  had  some  trouble  in  pulling  it  open. 

stuck  so  fast  that  he  thought  it  was 
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locked,  then  he  remembered  with  a  cold 
shiver  of  fear  that  the  door  had  been 
unlocked  all  the  time  he  had  stood  at  the 
window  with  the  canister  in  his  hand. 

“  I  have  certainly  done  some  careless 
thing  like  that  which  will  betray  me  yet ; 
I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  ” 

He  wrenched  the  door  open  at  last.  The 
lights  in  the  hall  were  out ;  he  struck  a 
match,  and  made  his  way  down.  He 
thought  he  heard  groans.  As  he  went 
down,  he  found  it  was  the  concierge  huddled 
in  a  corner. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh  my  God,  my  God  !  ”  cried  the 
concierge ,  “  I  knew  they  would  do  it.  We 
are  all  blown  to  atoms !  ” 

“Get  up,”  said  Duprd,  “you’re  not 
hurt ;  come  with  me  and  see  if  we  can  be 
of  any  use.” 

M  I’m  afraid  of  another  explosion,” 
groaned  the  concierge . 
m  11  Nonsense  !  There’s  never  a  second. 

\Come  along.” 

They  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
outside,  and  then  it  was  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  not  through  the  door.  The 
lower  hall  was  wrecked. 

Dupfe  expected  to  find  a  crowd,  but 
there  was  no  one  there.  He  did  not 
realise  how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  disaster.  The  policeman  was  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  the  street,  slowly 
getting  up,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Dupfe 
ran  to  him,  and  helped  him  on  his  feet. 

“  Are  you  hurt  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  policeman, 
rubbing  his  head  in  his  bewilderment. 

“  How  was  it  done?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  me.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  the 
next  thing  I  was  on  my  face  in  the  street.” 


“  Is  your  comrade  inside  ?  ” 

“Yes;  he  and  M.  Sonne  and  two 
customers.” 

“And  the  gorfon ,  wasn’t  he  there?" 
cried  Dupfe,  with  a  note  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  voice. 

The  policeman  didn't  notice  the  disap¬ 
pointed  tone,  but  answered, 

“  Oh,  the  garfon,  of  course.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Dupr£,  in  a  satisfied  voice, 
“  Let  us  go  in,  and  help  them.”  Now  the 
people  had  begun  to  gather  in  crowds,  but 
kept  at  some  distance  from  the  cafe. 
“  Dynamite  !  dynamite  !  ”  they  said,  in 
awed  voices  among  themselves. 

A  detachment  of  police  came  myste¬ 
riously  from  somewhere.  They  drove  the 
crowd  still  further  back. 

“  What  is  this  man  doing  here  ?  ”  asked 
the  chief. 

The  policeman  answered,  “  He’s  a 
friend  of  ours  ;  he  lives  in  the  house.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Chief. 

“  I  was  goingin,”  said  Dupr6,  “  to  find 
my  friend,  the  officer,  on  duty  in  the 
cafe.” 

“  Very  well,  come  with  us.” 

They  found  the  policeman  insensible 
under  the  debris ,  with  a  leg  and  both  arms 
broken.  Dupfe  helped  to  carry  him  out 
to  the  ambulance.  M.  Sonne  was  breath¬ 
ing  when  they  found  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital.  The  garfon  had  been 
blown  to  pieces. 

The  Chief  thanked  Dupr6  for  his  assist¬ 
ance. 

They  arrested  many  persons,  but  they 
never  discovered  who  blew  up  the  Cafe 
Vernon,  although  it  was  surmised  that 
some  miscreant  had  left  a  bag  containing 
an  infernal  machine,  with  either  the  waiter 
or  the  proprietor. 
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No.  V.— AN  ELECTRICAL  SLIP. 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


PUBLIC  opinion  had  been  triumph¬ 
antly  vindicated.  The  insanity  plea 
had  broken  down,  and  Albert  Prior  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
be  was  dead,  and  might  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul.  Everybody  agreed 
that  it  was  a  righteous  verdict,  but  now 
that  he  was  sentenced  they  added,  “  Poor 
fellow !  ” 

Albert  Prior  was  a  young  man  who 
had  had  more  of  his  own  way  than  was 
good  for  him.  His  own  family— father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters— had  given 
way  to  him  so  much,  that  he  appeared  to 
think  the  world  at  large  should  do  the 
same.  The  world  differed  with  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  to  oppose  his 
violent  will  was  a  woman — a  girl  almost. 
She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
and  told  him  so.  He  stormed,  of  course, 
but  did  not  look  upon  her  opposition  as 
serious.  No  girl  in  her  senses  could 
continue  to  refuse  a  young  man  of  his 
prospects  in  life.  But  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  become  engaged  to  young 
Bowen,  the  telegraph  operator,  Prior's 
rage  passed  all  bounds.  He  determined 
to  frighten  Bowen  out  of  the  place,  and 
called  at  the  telegraph  office  for  that 
laudable  purpose ;  but  Bowen  was  the 
night  operator,  and  was  absent.  The 
127.  April,  1894. 
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day  man,  with  a  smile,  not  knowing  what 
he  did,  said  Bowen  would  likely  be  found 
at  the  Parker  Place,  where  Miss  Johnson 
lived  with  her  aunt,  her  parents  being 
dead. 

Prior  ground  his  teeth  and  departed. 
He  found  Miss  Johnson  at  home,  but 
alone.  There  was  a  stormy  scene,  ending 
with  the  tragedy.  He  fired  four  times  at 
her,  keeping  the  other  two  bullets  for 
himself.  But  he  was  a  coward  and  a  cur 
at  heart,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  putting  the  two  bullets  in  himself  he 
quailed,  and  thought  it  best  to  escape. 
Then  electricity  did  him  its  first  dis¬ 
service.  It  sent  his  description  far  and 
wide,  capturing  him  twenty-five  miles 
from  his  home.  He  was  taken  back  to 
the  county  town  where  he  lived,  and 
lodged  in  gaol. 

Public  opinion,  ever  right  and  all- 
powerful,  now  asserted  itself.  The  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  its  action  was 
an  ominous  gathering  of  dark-browed 
citizens  outside  the  gaol.  There  were 
determined  mutterings  among  the  crowd 
rather  than  outspoken  anger,  but  the 
mob  was  the  more  dangerous  on  that 
account.  One  man  in  its  midst  thrust 
his  closed  hand  towards  the  sky,  and 
from  his  fist  dangled  a  rope.  A  cry  like 
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the  growling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  went 
up  as  the  mob  saw  the  rope,  and  they 
clamoured  at  the  gates  of  the  gaol. 
44  Lynch  him  !  Gaoler,  give  up  the  keys  !  " 
was  the  cry. 

The  agitated  sheriff  knew  his  duty,  but 
he  hesitated  to  perform  it.  Technically, 
this  was  a  mob — a  mob  of  outlaws  ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  composed  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  his  neighbours,  his  friends — 
justly  indignant  at  the  commission  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  He  might  order  them 
to  be  fired  upon,  and  the  order  perhaps 
would  be  obeyed.  One,  two,  a  dozen 
might  be  killed,  and  technically  again 
they  would  have  deserved  their  fate  ;  yet 
all  that  perfectly  legal  slaughter  would  be 
— for  what?  To  save,  for  a  time  only, 
the  worthless  life  of  a  wretch  who  rightly 
merited  any  doom  the  future  might  have 
in  store  for  him.  So  the  sheriff  wrung 
his  hands,  bewailed  the  fact  that  such  a 
crisis  should  have  arisen  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  did  nothing ;  while  the 
clamours  of  the  mob  grew  so  loud  that 
the  trembling  prisoner  in  his  cell  heard  it, 
and  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat  when 
he  quickly  realised  what  It  meant.  He 
was  to  have  a  dose  of  justice  in  the  raw. 

44  What  shall  I  do?"  asked  the  gaoler. 
44  Give  up  the  keys  ?  " 

44 1  don’t  know  what  to  do,"  cried  the 
sheriff,  despairingly.  14  Would  there  be 
any  use  in  speaking  to  them,  do  you 
think?" 

44  Not  the  slightest.” 

44 1  ought  to  call  on  them  to  disperse, 
and  if  they  refused  I  suppose  I  should 
have  them  fired  on." 

44  That  is  the  law,"  answered  the  gaoler, 
grimly. 

44  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 
my  place?"  appealed  the  sheriff.  It  was 
evident  the  stern  Roman  Father  was  not 
elected  by  popular  vote  in  that  county. 

44  Me  ?  "  said  the  gaoler.  44  Oh,  I’d  give 
’em  the  keys,  and  let  ’em  hang  him.  It’ll 
save  you  the  trouble.  If  you  have  ’em 
fired  on,  you’re  sure  to  kill  the  very  men 
who  are  at  this  moment  urging  ’em  to  go 
home.  There's  always  an  innocent  man 
in  a  mob,  and  he’s  the  one  to  get  hurt 
every  time." 

44  Well  then,  Perkins,  you  give  them 
the  keys  ;  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
say  I  told  you.  They’ll  be  sorry  for  this 
to-morrow.  You  know  I’m  elected,  but 
you’re  appointed,  so  you  don’t  need  to 
mind  what  people  say." 

44  That’s  all  right,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  I’ll 
stand  the  brunt." 
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But  the  keys  were  not  given  up.  The 
clamour  had  ceased.  A  young  man  with 
pale  face  and  red  eyes  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  stone  wall  that  surrounded  the  gaol. 
He  held  up  his  hand  and  there  was  instant 
silence.  They  all  recognised  him  as 
Bowen,  the  night  operator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  engaged. 

44  Gentlemen,"  he  cried— and  his  clear 
voice  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd — 
44  don’t  do  it.  Don’t  put  an  everlasting 
stain  on  the  fair  name  of  our  town.  No 
one  has  ever  been  lynched  in  this  county 
and  none  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know* 
Don’t  let  us  begin  it.  If  I  thought  the 
miserable  scoundrel  inside  would  escape 
— if  I  thought  his  money  would  buy  him 
off — I’d  be  the  man  to  lead  you  to  batter 
down  those  doors  and  hang  him  on  the 
nearest  tree— and  you  know  it."  There 
were  cheers  at  this.  44  But  he  won’t 
escape.  His  money  can’t  buy  him  off. 
He  will  be  hanged  by  the  law.  Don’t 
think  it's  mercy  I’m  preaching ;  it’s  ven¬ 
geance  !  "  Bowen  shook  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  gaol.  44  That  wretch  there  has  been 
in  hell  ever  since  he  heard  your  shouts. 
He’ll  be  in  hell,  for  he’s  a  dastard,  until 
the  time  his  trembling  legs  carry  him  to 
the  scaffold.  I  want  him  to  stay  in  this 
hell  till  he  drops  through  into  the  other, 
if  there  is  one.  I  want  him  to  suffer  some 
of  the  misery  he  has  caused.  Lynching 
is  over  in  a  moment.  I  want  that  mur¬ 
derer  to  die  by  the  slow  merciless  cruelty 
of  the  law.” 

Even  the  worst  in  the  crowd  shuddered 
as  they  heard  these  words  and  realised  as 
they  looked  at  Bowen’s  face,  almost  in¬ 
human  in  its  rage,  that  his  thirst  for 
revenge  made  their  own  seem  almost 
innocent.  The  speech  broke  up  the  crowd. 
The  man  with  the  rope  threw  it  over  into 
the  gaol-yard,  shouting  to  the  sheriff, 
44  Take  care  of  it,  old  man,  you’ll  need 
it.” 

The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  sheriff, 
overtaking  Bowen,  brought  his  hand  down 
affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

44  Bowen,  my  boy,"  he  said,  “you’re  a 
brick.  I’m  everlastingly  obliged  to  you. 
You  got  me  out  of  an  awful  hole.  If  you 
ever  get  into  a  tight  place,  Bowen,  come 
to  me,  and  if  money  or  influence  will  help 
you  you  can  have  all  I’ve  got  of  either.” 

“Thanks,"  said  Bowen,  shortly.  He 
was  not  in  a  mood  for  congratulations. 

And  so  it  came  about,  just  as  Bowen 
knew  it  would,  that  all  the  money  and 
influence  of  the  Prior  family  could  not 
help  the  murderer,  and  he  was  sentenced 
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to  be  hanged  on  September  21st  at  six 
A.M.  And  thus  public  opinion  was 
satisfied. 

But  the  moment  the  sentence  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  fate  of  the  young  man 
settled,  a  curious  change  began  to  be 
noticed  in  public  opinion.  It  seemed  to 
have  veered  round.  There  was  much 
sympathy  for  the  family  of  course.  Then 


there  came  to  be  much  sympathy  for  the 
criminal  himself.  People  quoted  the 
phrase  about  the  worst  use  a  man  can  be 
put  to.  Ladies  sent  flowers  to  the  con¬ 
demned  man's  cell.  After  all,  hanging 
him,  poor  fellow,  would  not  bring  Miss 
Johnson  back  to  life.  However,  few 
spoke  of  Miss  Johnson,  she  was  forgotten 
by  all  but  one  man,  who  ground  his  teeth 
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when  he  realised  the  instability  of  public 
opinion. 

Petitions  were  got  up,  headed  by  the 
local  clergy.  Women  begged  for  signa¬ 
tures,  and  got  them.  Every  man  and 
woman  signed  them.  All  except  one  ;  and 
even  he  was  urged  to  sign  by  a  tearful 
lady,  who  asked  him  to  remember  that 
vengeance  was  the  Lord’s. 

“  But  the  Lord  has  his  instruments," 
said  Bowen  grimly;  “and  I  swear  to 
you,  madam,  that  if  you  succeed  in  getting 
that  murderer  reprieved,  I  will  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Lord’s  vengeance." 

“  Oh  don’t  say  that,"  pleaded  the  lady. 
“  Your  signature  would  have  such  an 
effect.  You  were  noble  once  and  saved 
him  from  lynching  ;  be  noble  again  and 
save  him  from  the  gallows." 

“  I  shall  certainly  not  sign.  It  is,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  an  insult  to  ask  me. 
If  you  reprieve  him  you  will  make  a  mur¬ 
derer  of  me,  for  I  will  kill  him  when  he 
comes  out,  if  it  is  twenty  years  from  now. 
You  talk  of  lynching ;  it  is  such  work  as 
you  are  doing  that  makes  lynching  pos¬ 
sible.  The  people  seem  all  with  you  now, 
more  shame  to  them,  but  the  next  murder 
that  is  committed  will  be  followed  by  a 
lynching  just  because  you  are  successful 
to-day." 

The  lady  left  Bowen  with  a  sigh,  de¬ 
pressed  because  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  as  indeed  she  had  every  right 
to  be. 

The  Prior  family  was  a  rich  and  influen¬ 
tial  one.  The  person  who  is  alive  has 
many  to  help  ;  the  one  in  the  grave  has 
few  to  cry  for  justice.  Petitions  calling 
for  mercy  poured  in  on  the  governor  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  good  man, 
whose  eye  was  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
election,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  If  any 
one  could  have  shown  him  mathematically 
that  this  action  or  the  other  would  gain  Or 
lose  him  exactly  so  many  votes,  his  course 
would  have  been  clear,  but  his  own 
advisers  were  uncertain  about  the  matter. 
A  mistake  in  a  little  thing  like  this  might 
easily  lose  him  the  election.  Sometimes 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  governor  was 
going  to  commute  the  sentence  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  ;  then  the  rumour  was 
contradicted. 

People  claimed,  apparently  with  justice, 
that  surely  imprisonment  for  life  was  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  a  young  man  ; 
but  every  one  knew  in  his  own  heart  that 
the  commutation  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  and  that  a  future  governor 
would  have  sufficient  pressure  brought  to 
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bear  upon  him  to  let  the  young  man 
go- 

Up  to  the  20th  of  September  the 
governor  made  no  sign.  When  Bowen 
went  to  his  duties  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
he  met  the  sheriff. 

“  Has  any  rtprieve  arrived  yet  ?  "  asked 
Bowen.  The  sheriff  shook  his  head  sadly. 
He  had  never  yet  hanged  a  man,  and  did 
not  wish  to  begin. 

No,"  said  the  sheriff.  “  And  from 
what  I  heard  this  afternoon  none  is  likely 
to  arrive.  The  governor  has  made  up  his 
mind  at  last  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course.” 

“  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Bowen. 

“Well,  I’m  not." 

After  nine  o’clock  messages  almost 
ceased  coming  in,  and  Bowen  sat  reading 
the  evening  paper.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  call  for  the  office,  and  the  operator 
answered.  As  the  message  came  over  the 
wire,  Bowen  wrote  it  down  mechanically 
from  the  clicking  instrument,  not  under¬ 
standing  its  purport  ;  but  when  he  read 
it,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  with  an  oath. 
He  looked  wildly  around  the  room,  then 
realised  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  was 
alone,  except  for  the  messenger  boy  who 
sat  dozing  in  a  corner,  with  his  cap  over 
his  eyes.  He  took  up  the  paper  again, 
and  read  it  with  set  teeth. 

“Sheriff  of  Brenting  County,  Brenting- 
ville. 

“Do  not  proceed  further  with  exe¬ 
cution  of  Prior.  Sentence  commuted. 
Documents  sent  off  by  to-night’s  mail 
registered.  Answer  that  you  understand 
this  message.  John  Day,  Governor." 

Bowen  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  knitted  brow.  He  was  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  he  would  do,  but  he  wanted  to 
think  over  it.  The  telegraph  instrument 
called  to  him  and  he  turned  to  it,  giving 
the  answering  click.  The  message  was 
to  himself  from  the  operator  at  the  capital, 
and  it  told  him  he  was  to  forward  the 
sheriff’s  telegram  without  delay,  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  office  at  the  capital — a  man’s 
life  depended  on  it,  the  message  con¬ 
cluded.  Bowen  answered  that  the  telegram 
to  the  sheriff  would  be  immediately  sent. 

Taking  another  telegraph  blank,  he 
wrote : — 

“  Sheriff  of  Brenting  County,  Brenting- 
ville. 

“  Proceed  with  execution  of  Prior. 
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No  reprieve  will  be  sent.  Reply  if  you 
understand  this  message. 

“John  Day,  Governor.” 

It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  written  that 
Bowen  felt  some  compunction  at  what  he 
was  doing.  We  like  to  think  that,  when 
a  man  deliberately  commits  a  crime,  he 


up.  Tell  him  this  wants  an  answer.  Give 
him  a  blank,  and  when  he  has  filled  it  up, 
bring  it  to  me  ;  give  the  message  to  no 
one  else,  mind.” 

The  boy  said  "  Yes,  sir,”  and  departed 
into  the  night.  He  returned  so  quickly 
that  Bowen  knew  without  asking  that  he 
had  found  the  sleepless  sheriff  at  the  gaol. 


DO  NOT  FROCEED  FURTHER  WITH  EXECUTION  OP  TRIOR. 


should  hesitate  and  pay  enough  deference 
to  the  proprieties  as  to  feel  at  least  a 
temporary  regret,  even  if  he  goes  on  with 
his  crime  afterward.  Bowen’s  thoughts 
were  upon  the  dead  girl,  not  on  the  living 
man.  He  roused  the  dozing  telegraph 
messenger. 

“  Here,”  he  said,  “  take  this  to  the  gaol 
and  find  the  sheriff.  If  he  is  not  there,  go  to 
his  residence.  If  he  is  asleep,  wake  him 


The  message  to  the  governor,  written  in 
a  trembling  hand  by  the  sheriff,  was  :  “  I 
understand  that  the  execution  is  to  take 
place.  If  you  should  change  your  mind, 
for  God’s  sake  telegraph  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  shall  delay  execution  until  last 
moment  allowed  by  law.” 

Bowen  did  not  send  that  message,  but 
another.  He  laughed— and  then  checked 
himself  in  alarm  for  his  laugh  sounded 
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strange.  “  I  wonder  if  I  am  quite  sane,” 
he  said  to  himself.  44  I  doubt  it.’* 

The  night  wore  slowly  on.  A  man  re¬ 
presenting  a  Press  association  came  in 
after  twelve  and  sent  a  long  despatch. 
Bowen  telegraphed  it,  taking  the  chances 
that  the  receiver  would  not  communicate 
with  the  sender  of  the  reprieve  at  the 
capital.  He  knew  how  mechanically 
news  of  the  greatest  importance  was 
taken  off  the  wire  by  men  who  have 
automatically  been  doing  that  for  years. 
Anyhow  all  the  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
world  could  not  get  a  message  into 
Brentingville,  except  through  him,  until 
the  day  operator  came  on  and  then  it 
would  be  too  late. 

The  newspaper  man,  lingering,  asked  if 
there  would  be  only  one  telegrapher  on 
hand  after  the  execution. 

44  I  shall  have  a  lot  of  stuff  to  send  over 
and  I  want  it  rushed.  Some  of  the  papers 
may  get  out  specials.  I  would  have 
brought  an  operator  with  me  but  we 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  reprieve 
— although  the  sheriff  didn’t  seem  to 
think  so,”  he  added. 

44  The  day  operator  will  be  here  at  six, 
I  will  return  as  soon  as  I’ve  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  we’ll  handle  all  you  can  write,” 
answered  Bowen,  without  looking  up. from 
his  instrument. 

“Thanks.  Grim  business,  isn’t  it?” 

44  It  is." 

44 1  thought  the  governor  would  cave  ; 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

44 1  didn’t  know.” 

44  He’s  a  shrewd  old  villain.  He’d  have 
lost  next  election  if  he’d  reprieved  this 
man.  People  dont  want  to  see  lynching 
introduced  and  a  weak-kneed  governor 
is  Judge  Lynch’s  friend.  Well,  good 
night,  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

44  Good  night,”  said  Bowen. 

Daylight  gradually  dimmed  the  lamps 
in  the  telegraph  room,  and  Bowen  started 
and  caught  his  breath  as  the  church  bell 
began  to  toll. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  six  when 
Bowen’s  partner,  the  day  man,  came  in. 

44  Well,  they’ve  hanged  him,”  he  said. 

Bowen  was  fumbling  among  some 
papers  on  his  table.  He  folded  two  of 
them  and  put  them  in  his  inside  pocket. 
Then  he  spoke  : 

“There  will  be  a  newspaper  man  here 
in  a  few  moments  with  a  good  deal  of 
copy  to  telegraph.  Rush  it  off  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  I’ll  be  back  to  help  before 
you  are  tired.” 

As  Bowen  walked  towards  the  gaol  he 
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met  the  scattered  group  of  those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  see  the  execution.  They 
were  discussing  capital  punishment  and 
some  were  yawningly  complaining  about 
the  unearthly  hour  chosen  for  the  function 
they  had  just  beheld.  Between  the  out. 
side  gate  and  the  gaol  door  Bowen  met 
the  sheriff,  who  was  looking  ghastly  and  * 
sallow  in  the  fresh  morning  light. 

44 1  have  come  to  give  myself  up,”  said 
Bowen,  before  the  official  could  greet 
him. 

44  To  give  yourself  up  ?  What  for?” 

“  For  murder,  I  suppose.” 

44  This  is  no  time  for  joking,  young 
man,”  said  the  sheriff  severely. 

“Do  I  look  like  a  humourist?  Read 
that.” 

First  incredulity,  then  horror,  over¬ 
spread  the  haggard  face  of  the  sheriff  as 
he  read  and  re-read  the  despatch.  He 
staggered  back  against  the  wall,  put¬ 
ting  up  his  arm  to  keep  himself  from 
falling. 

44  Bowen,”  he  gasped.  44  Do  you— do 
you  mean  to — to  tell  me— that  this 
message  came  for  me  last  night?  ” 

44 1  do.” 

44  And  you— you  suppressed  it  ?” 

44 1  did— and  sent  you  a  false  one.” 

“  And  I  have  hanged— a  reprieved 
man  !  ” 

44  You  have  hanged  a  murderer— yes.” 

44  My  God  !  My  God  !  ”  cried  the 
sheriff.  He  turned  his  face  on  his  arm 
against  the  wall  and  wept.  His  nerves 
were  gone.  He  had  been  up  all  night  and 
had  never  hanged  a  man  before. 

Bowen  stood  there  until  the  spasm  was 
over.  The  sheriff  turned  indignantly  to  him, 
trying  to  hide  the  feeling  of  shame  he  felt 
at  giving  way,  in  anger  at  the  witness  of 
it. 

44  And  you  come  to  me,  you  villain, 
because  I  said  I  would  help  you  if  you 
ever  got  into  a  tight  place  ?  ” 

44  Damn  your  tight  place,”  cried  the 
young  man,  44  I  come  to  you  to  give  my¬ 
self  up.  I  stand  by  what  I  do.  I  don't 
squeal.  There  will  be  no  petitions  got 
up  for  me.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ?  ” 

44 1  don’t  know,  Bowen,  I  don’t  know,” 
faltered  the  official,  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down  again.  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  hang  another  man,  and  a  friend 
at  that.  44  I'll  have  to  see  the  governor. 
I’ll  leave  by  the  first  train.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  try  to  escape.” 

44  I’ll  be  here  when  you  want  me.” 

So  Bowen  went  back  to  help  the  day 
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operator,  and  the  sheriff  left  by  the  first 
train  for  the  capital. 

Now  a  strange  thing  happened.  For 
the  first  time  within  human  recollection 
the  newspapers  were  unanimous  in  com¬ 
mending  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the 
State,  the  organs  of  the  governor’s 
own  party  lavishly  praising  him  ;  the 
opposition  sheets  grudgingly  admitting 
that  he  had  more  backbone  than  they  had 
given  him  credit  for.  Public  opinion,  like 
the  cat  of  the  simile,  had  jumped,  and  that 
unmistakably. 

“  In  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful, 
sheriff,”  said  the  bewildered  governor, 
'•  who  signed  all  those  petitions?  If  the 
papers  wanted  the  man  hanged,  why  in 
the  fiend's  name,  did  they  not  say  so 
before,  and  save  me  all  this  worry  ?  Now 


how  many  know  of  this  suppressed  de¬ 
spatch  ?  ” 

“  Well  there's  you  and  your  subordi¬ 
nates  here  and - ” 

“  Well  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“  And  then  there  is  me  and  Bowen  in 
Brentingsville.  That’s  all.” 

“  Well,  Bowen  will  keep  quiet  for  his 
own  sake,  and  you  won't  mention  it.” 

"  Certainly  not.” 

“  Then  let’s  all  keep  quiet.  The  thing’s 
safe  if  some  of  those  newspaper  fellows 
don’t  get  after  it.  It’s  not  on  record  in 
the  books,  and  I'll  burn  all  the  docu¬ 
ments.” 

And  thus  it  was.  Public  opinion  was 
once  more  vindicated.  The  governor  was 
triumphantly  re-elected  as  a  man  with 
some  stamina  about  him. 
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VI.  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  THE  DEAD 
Bv  ROBERT  BARR. 

I  T  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  die  with  Squire  was  not  a  man  to  be  appealed  to 
an  unsatisfied  thirst  for  revenge  and  swayed  this  way  or  that.  He  took 
parching  his  soul.  David  Allen  died,  his  hedges,  his  drinks,  and  his  course  in 
cursing  Bernard  Heaton  and  lawyer  Grey  ;  life  straight.  The  young  man  went  to 
hating  the  lawyer  who  had  won  the  case  India,  where  he  was  drowned.  As  there 
even  more  than  the  man  who  was  to  gain  is  no  mystery  in  this  matter,  it  may  as 
by  the  winning.  Yet  if  cursing  were  to  well  be  stated  here  that  young  Heaton 
be  done,  David  should  rather  have  cursed  returned  to  England,  as  drowned  men 
his  own  stubbornness  and  stupidity.  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

To  go  back  for  some  years,  this  is  what  when  their  return  will  mightily  inconveni- 
had  happened.  Squire  Heaton's  only  son  once  innocent  persons  who  have  taken 
went  wrong.  The  Squire  raged  as  was  their  places.  It  is  a  disputed  question 
natural,  lie  was  one  of  a  long  line  of  whether  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
hard-drinking,  hard-riding,  hard-swearing  man,  or  his  reappearance  after  a  lapse 
squires,  and  it  was  maddening  to  think  of  years  is  the  more  annoying, 
that  his  only  son  should  deliberately  take  If  the  old  Squire  felt  remorse  at  the 
to  books  and  cold  water,  when  there  was  supposed  death  of  his  only  son  he  did  not 
manly  sport  on  the  country  side  and  old  show  it.  The  hatred  which  had  been 
wine  in  the  cellar.  Yet  before  now  such  directed  against  his  unnatural  offspring 
blows  have  descended  upon  deserving  redoubled  itself  and  was  bestowed  on  his 
men,  and  they  have  to  be  borne  as  best  nephew  David  Allen,  who  was  now  the 
they  may.  Squire  Heaton  bore  it  badly,  legal  heir  to  the  estate  and  its  income, 
and  when  his  son  went  off  on  a  Govern-  Allen  was  the  impecunious  son  of  the 
nient  scientific  expedition  around  the  world  Squire’s  sister  who  had  married  wrong, 
the  Squire  drank  harder,  rode  harder,  and  It  is  hard  to  starve  when  one  is  heir  to  a 
swore  harder  than  ever,  but  never  men-  fine  property,  but  that  is  what  David  did, 
tioned  the  boy’s  name.  and  it  soured  him.  The  Jews  would  not 

Two  years  after,  young  Heaton  returned.  lend  on  the  security — the  son  might 
but  the  doors  of  the  Hall  were  closed  return — so  David  Allen  waited  for  a  dead 
against  him.  He  had  no  mother  to  plead  man's  shoes,  impoverished  and  em- 
for  him,  although  it  was  not  likely  that  bittered. 

would  have  made  any  difference,  for  the  At  last  the  shoes  were  ready  for  him  to 
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HIS  FIRST  ACf  WAS  TO  DISCHARGE  EVERY  SERVANT,  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  ABOUT  THE  PLACE. 


step  into.  The  old  Squire  died  as  a  gen-  He  was  now  rich  but  broken  in  health, 
tleman  should,  of  apoplexy,  in  his  arm-  with  bent  shoulders,  without  a  friend  on 
chair,  with  a  decanter  at  his  elbow  ;  David  the  earth.  He  was  a  man  suspicious  of 
Allen  entered  into  his  belated  inheritance  all  the  world  and  he  had  a  furtive  look 
and  his  first  act  was  to  discharge  every  over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  expected  Fate 
servant,  male  and  female,  about  the  place  to  deal  him  a  sudden  blow  —as  indeed  it 
and  engage  others  who  owed  their  situa-  did. 

tions  to  him  alone.  Then  were  the  Jews  It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  when  there 
sorry  they  had  not  trusted  him.  passed  the  porter’s  lodge  and  walked  up 
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the  avenue  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Hall  a  man  whose  face  was  bronzed  by 
a  torrid  sun.  He  requested  speech  with 
the  master  and  was  asked  into  a  room  to 
wait. 

At  length  David  Allen  shuffled  in,  with 
his  bent  shoulders,  glaring  at  the  intruder 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  The 
stranger  rose  as  he  entered  and  extended 
his  hand. 

11  You  don’t  know  me  of  course.  I 
believe  we  have  never  met  before.  I  am 
your  cousin.” 

Allen  ignored  the  outstretched  hand. 

44  I  have  no  cousin,”  he  said. 

44  I  am  Bernard  Heaton,  the  son  of 
your  uncle.” 

“  Bernard  Heaton  is  dead.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  is  not.  I  ought 
to  know,  for  I  tell  you  I  am  he.” 

44  You  lie  !  ” 

Heaton,  who  had  been  standing  since 
his  cousin’s  entrance,  now  sat  down  again, 
Allen  remaining  on  his  feet. 

44  Look  here,”  said  the  newcomer. 
44  Civility  costs  nothing  and - ” 

44  I  cannot  be  civil  to  an  impostor.” 

44  Quite  so.  It  is  difficult.  Still  if  I  am 
an  impostor,  civility  can  do  no  harm,  while 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  I  r.m  not  an 
impostor,  then  your  present  tone  may 
make  after  arrangements  all  the  harder 
upon  you.  Now  will  you  oblige  me  by 
sitting  down  ?  I  dislike,  while  sitting 
myself,  talking  to  a  standing  man.” 

44  Will  you  oblige  me  by  stating  what 
you  want  before  I  order  my  servants  to 
turn  you  out  ?  ” 

44  I  see  you  are  going  to  be  hard  on 
yourself.  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my 
temper,  and  if  I  succeed  it  will  be  a 
triumph  for  a  member  of  our  family.  I 
am  to  state  what  I  want  ?  I  will.  I  want 
as  my  own  the  three  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  south  wing — the  rooms  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other.  You  per¬ 
ceive  I  at  least  know  the  house.  I  want 
my  meals  served  there,  and  I  wish  to  be 
undisturbed  at  all  hours.  Next  I  desire 
that  you  settle  upon  me  say  five  hundred 
a  year — or  six  hundred— out  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  estate.  I  am  engaged  in 
scientific  research  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
can  make  money,  of  course,  but  I  wish 
my  mind  left  entirely  free  from  financial 
worry.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your 
enjoyment  of  the  estate  in  the  least.” 

44  I’ll  wager  you  will  not.  So  you  think 
I  am  fool  enough  to  harbour  and  feed  the 
first  idle  vagabond  that  comes  along  and 
claims  to  be  my  dead  cousin.  Go  to  the 
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courts  with  your  story  and  be  imprisoned 
as  similar  perjurers  have  been.” 

44  Of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  take 
my  word  for  it.  If  you  were  any  judge  of 
human  nature  you  would  see  I  am  not  a 
vagabond.  Still  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  Choose  three  of  your  own  friends. 
1  will  lay  my  proofs  before  them,  and 
abide  by  their  decision.  Come,  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  that,  now  could  it  ?  ” 

44  Go  to  the  courts,  I  tell  you.” 

44  Oh,  certainly.  But  only  as  a  last 
resort.  No  wise  man  goes  to  law  if  there 
is  another  course  open.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  taking  such  an  absurd  position. 
You  know  I’m  your  cousin.  I’ll  take  you 
blindfold  into  every  room  in  the  place.” 

44  Any  discharged  servant  could  do  that. 
I  have  had  enough  of  you.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  blackmailed.  Will  you  leave 
the  house  yourself,  or  shall  I  call  the 
servants  to  put  you  out  ?  ” 

44 1  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  you,” 
said  Heaton  rising.  “That  is  your  last 
word  I  take  it?” 

44  Absolutely.” 

44  Then  good-bye.  We  shall  meet  at 
Phillippi.” 

Allen  watched  him  disappear  down  the 
avenue,  and  it  dimly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  not  acted  diplomatically. 

Heaton  went  directly  to  lawyer  Grey, 
and  laid  the  case  before  him.  He  told 
the  lawyer  what  his  modest  demands 
were,  and  gave  instructions  that  if,  at  any 
time  before  the  suit  came  off,  his  cousin 
would  compromise,  an  arrangement  avoid¬ 
ing  publicity  should  be  arrived  at. 

44  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  looks  like 
weakness,”  remarked  the  lawyer. 

44 1  know  it  does,”  answered  Heaton. 
44  But  my  case  is  so  strong  that  I  can 
afford  to  have  it  appear  weak.” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  He  knew 
how  uncertain  the  law  was.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  no  compromise  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  case  came  to  trial,  and  the  verdict 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  Bernard  Heaton. 

The  pallor  of  death  spread  over  the 
sallow  face  of  David  Allen  as  he  realised 
that  he  was  once  again  a  man  without  a 
penny  or  a  foot  of  land.  He  left  the 
court  with  bowed  head,  speaking  no  word 
to  those  who  had  defended  him.  Heaton 
hurried  after  him,  overtaking  him  on  the 
pavement. 

44 1  knew  this  had  to  be  the  result,”  he 
said  to  the  defeated  man.  44  No  other 
outcome  was  possible.  I  have  no  desire 
to  cast  you  penniless  into  the  street. 
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VVliat  you  refused  to  me  I  shall  be  glad  to 
offer  you.  I  will  make  the  annuity  a 
thousand  pounds.” 

Allen,  trembling,  darted  one  look  of 
malignant  hate  at  his  cousin. 

“  You  successful  scoundrel !  ”  he  cried. 
“  You  and  your  villainous  confederate 
Grey.  I  tell  you - " 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  mouth  ;  he 
fell  upon  the  pavement  and  died.  One 
and  the  same  day  had  robbed  him  of  his 
land  and  his  life. 

Bernard  Heaton  deeply  regretted  the 
tragic  issue,  but  went  on  with  his  re¬ 
searches  at  the  Hall,  keeping  much  to 
himself.  Lawyer  Grey,  who  had  won 
renown  by  his  conduct  of  the  celebrated 
case,  was  almost  his  only  friend.  To 
him  Heaton  partially  disclosed  his  hopes, 
told  what  he  had  learned  during  those 
years  he  had  been  lost  to  the  world  in 
India,  and  claimed  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  combining  the  occultism  of  the  Hast 
with  the  science  of  the  West,  he  would 
make  for  himself  a  name  of  imperishable 
renown. 

The  lawyer,  a  practical  man  of  the 
world,  tried  to  persuade  Heaton  to 
abandon  his  particular  line  of  research, 
but  without  success. 

“  No  good  can  come  of  it,”  said  Grey. 
44  India  has  spoiled  you.  Men  who 
dabble  too  much  in  that  sort  of  thing  go 
mad.  The  brain  is  a  delicact  instrument. 
Do  not  trifle  with  it.” 

44  Nevertheless,”  persisted  Heaton, 
44  the  great  discoveries  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  going  to  be  in  that  line  just 
as  the  great  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
electricity.” 

44  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  Electricity 
is  a  tangible  substance.” 

44  Is  it?  Then  tell  me  what  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of?  We  all  know  how  it  is 
generated,  and  we  know  partly  what  it 
will  do,  but  what  is  it  ?  " 

44  I  shall  have  to  charge  you  six-and- 
eightpence  for  answering  that  question,” 
the  lawyer  had  said  with  a  laugh.  “At 
any  rate  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  about  electricity  yet.  Turn  your 
attention  to  that  and  leave  this  Indian 
nonsense  alone.” 

Yet,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
Bernard  Heaton,  to  his  undoing,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  many  futile  attempts,  several 
times  narrowly  escaping  death.  Inventors 
and  discoverers  have  to  risk  their  lives  as 
often  as  soldiers,  with  less  chance  of 
worldly  glory. 
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First  his  invisible  excursions  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  and  his  own  grounds, 
then  he  went  further  afield,  and  to  his 
intense  astonishment  one  day  he  met  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  hated  him. 

“Ah,”  said  David  Allen,  44  you  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  your  ill-gotten 
gains.” 

41  You  are  as  wrong  in  this  sphere  of 
existence  as  you  w  ere  in  the  other.  I  am 
not  dead.” 

44  Then  why  are  you  here  and  in  this 
shape  ?  " 

“  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  telling 
yon.  What  I  wanted  to  discover,  at 
the  time  you  would  not  give  me  a 
hearing,  was  how  to  separate  the  spirit 
from  its  servant—  the  body,  that  is  tem¬ 
porarily  and  not  finally.  My  body  is  at 
this  moment  lying  apparently  asleep  in 
a  locked  room  in  my  house  -  one  of  the 
rooms  I  begged  from  you.  In  an  hour  or 
two  I  shall  return  and  take  possession  of 
it.” 

44  And  how  do  you  take  possession  of 
it  and  quit  it  ?  ” 

Heaton,  pleased  to  notice  the  absence 
of  that  rancour  which  had  formerly  been 
Allen’s  most  prominent  characteristic, 
and  feeling  that  any  information  given  to 
a  disembodied  spirit  was  safe  as  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  launched  out  on 
the  subject  that  possessed  his  whole 
mind. 

44  It  is  very  interesting,”  said  Allen, 
when  he  had  finished. 

And  so  they  parted. 

David  Allen  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Hall,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  the  day 
he  left  it  to  attend  the  trial.  He  passed 
quickly  through  the  familiar  apartments 
until  he  entered  the  locked  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  south  wing.  There  on 
the  bed  lay  the  body  of  Heaton,  most  of 
the  colour  gone  from  the  face,  but  breath- 
ing  regularly,  if  almost  imperceptibly,  like 
a  mechanical  wax- figure. 

If  a  watcher  had  been  in  the  room,  he 
would  have  seen  the  colour  slowly  return 
to  the  face  and  the  sleeper  gradually 
awaken,  at  last  rising  from  the  bed. 

Allen,  in  the  body  of  Heaton,  at  first 
felt  very  uncomfortable,  as  a  man  docs 
who  puts  on  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  clothes. 
The  limitations  caused  by  the  wearing  of 
a  body  also  discommoded  him.  He  looked 
carefully  around  the  room.  It  was  plainly 
furnished.  A  desk  in  the  corner  he 
found  contained  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
prepared  for  the  printer,  all  executed  with 
the  neat  accuracy  of  a  scientific  man. 
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Above  the  desk,  pasted  against  the  wall, 
was  a  sheet  of  paper  headed  : 

“  What  to  do  if  I  am  found  here  appar¬ 
ently  dead.”  Underneath  were  plainly 
written  instructions.  It  was  evident  that 
Heaton  had  taken  no  one  into  his  con¬ 
fidence. 

It  is  well  if  you  go  in  for  revenge  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  Allen 
gathered  up  the  MS.,  placed  it  in  the 
grate,  and  set  a  match  to  it.  Thus  he  at 
once  destroyed  his  enemy’s  chances  of 
posthumous  renown,  and  also  removed 
evidence  that  might,  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  prove  Heaton’s  insanity. 

Unlocking  the  door,  he  proceeded  down 
the  stairs,  where  he  met  a  servant  who 
told  him  luncheon  was  ready.  He 
noticed  that  the  servant  was  one  whom 
he  had  discharged,  so  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Heaton  had  taken  back 
all  the  old  retainers  who  had  applied  to 
him  when  the  result  of  the  trial  became 
public.  Before  lunch  was  over  he  saw 
that  some  of  his  own  servants  were  also 
there  still. 

“Send  the  gamekeeper  to  me,”  said 
Allen  to  the  servant. 

Brown  came  in,  who  had  been  on  the 
estate  for  twenty  years  continuously,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  months  after 
Allen  had  packed  him  off. 

“  What  pistols  have  I,  Brown  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  there’s  the  old  squire’s 
duelling  pistols,  rather  out  of  date,  sir  ; 
then  your  own  pair  and  that  American 
revolver.” 

“  Is  the  revolver  in  working  order?” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir.” 

“Then  bring  it  to  me  and  some  cart¬ 
ridges.” 

When  Brown  returned  with  the  revolver 
his  master  took  it  and  examined  it. 

“  Be  careful,  sir,”  said  Brown  an¬ 
xiously.  “  You  know  it’s  a  self-cocker, 
sir.” 

“A  what?” 

“  A  self-cocking  revolver,  sir,”  trying 
to  repress  his  astonishment  at  th^ 
question  his  master  asked  about  a 
weapon  with  which  he  should  have  been 
familiar. 

“  Show  me  what  you  mean,”  said  Allen, 
handing  back  the  revolver. 

Brown  explained  that  the  mere  pulling 
of  the  trigger  fired  the  weapon. 

“  Now  shoot  at  the  end  window — never 
mind  the  glass.  Don’t  stand  gaping  at 
me,  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

Brown  fired  the  revolver,  and  a  diamond 
pane  snapped  out  of  the  window. 


“  How  many  limes  will  that  shoot  with¬ 
out  reloading  ?  ” 

“  Seven  times,  sir.” 

“  Very  good.  Put  in  a  cartridge  for 
the  one  you  fired  and  leave  the  revolver 
with  me.  Find  out  when  there  is  a  train 
to  town,  and  let  me  know.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dining¬ 
room  incident  was  used  at  the  trial,  but 
without  effect,  as  going  to  show  that 
Bernard  Heaton  was  insane.  Brown  also 
testified  that  there  was  something  queer 
about  his  master  that  day. 

David  Allen  found  all  the  money  he 
needed  in  the  pockets  of  Bernard  Heaton. 
He  caught  his  train,  and  took  a  cab  from 
the  station  directly  to  the  law  offices  of 
Messrs.  Grey,  Leason,  and  Grey,  anxious 
to  catch  the  lawyer  before  he  left  for  the 
day. 

The  clerk  sent  up  word  that  Mr. 
Heaton  wished  to  see  the  senior  Mr. 
Grey  for  a  few  moments.  Allen  was  asked 
to  walk  up. 

“You  know  the  way,  sir,”  said  the 
clerk. 

Allen  hesitated. 

“  Announce  me,  if  you  please.” 

The  clerk,  being  well  trained,  showed 
no  surprise,  but  led  the  visitor  to  Mr. 
Grey’s  door. 

“How  are  you,  Heaton?”  said  the 
lawyer  cordially.  “  Take  a  chair.  Where 
have  you  been  keeping  yourself  this  long 
time?  How  are  the  Indian  experiments 
coming  on  ?  ” 

“Admirably,  admirablv,”  answered 
Allen. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  lawyer 
looked  up  quickly,  then  apparently  re¬ 
assured  he  said  : 

“You're  not  looking  quite  the  same. 
Been  keeping  yourself  too  much  indoors, 
I  imagine.  You  ought  to  quit  research 
and  do  some  shooting  this  autumn.” 

“  I  intend  to.  and  I  hope  then  to  have 
your  company.” 

“  I  shall  be  pleased  to  run  down 
although  I  am  no  great  hand  at  a  gun.” 

“  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  few 
moments  in  private.  Would  you  mind 
locking  the  door  so  that  we  may  not  be 
interrupted  ?  ” 

“We  are  quite  safe  from  interruption 
here,”  said  the  lawyer  as  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  then  resuming  his  seat  he 
added  “  nothing  serious,  I  hope?” 

“It  is  rather  serious.  Do  you  mind 
my  sitting  here? "asked  Allen  as  he  drew 
up  his  chair  so  that  he  was  between  Grey 
and  the  door  with  the  table  separating 
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them.  The  lawyer  was  watching  him 
with  anxious  face,  but  without,  as  yet, 
serious  apprehension. 

14  Now  ”  said  Allen,  44  will  you  answer 
me  a  simple  question  ?  To  whom  are  you 
talking?” 

“To  whom - ?”  the  lawyer  in  his 

amazement  could  get  no  further. 

44  Yes.  To  whom  are  you  talking? 
Name  him.” 

44  Heaton,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  have  mentioned  a  name, 
but,  being  a  villain  and  a  lawyer  you 
cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  very 
simple  question.  You  think  you  are 
talking  to  that  poor  fool  Bernard  Heaton. 
It  is  true  that  the  body  you  are  staring  at 
is  Heaton’s  body,  but  the  man  you  are 
talking  to  is  me — David  Allen — the  man 
you  swindled  and  then  murdered.  Sit 
down.  If  you  move  you  are  a  dead  man. 
Don’t  try  to  edge  to  the  door.  There  are 
Seven  deaths  in  this  revolver  and  the 
whole  seven  can  be  let  loose  in  less  than 
that  many  seconds,  for  this  is  a  self- 
cocking  instrument.  Now  it  will  take 
you  at  least  ten  seconds  to  get  to  the 
door,  so  remain  exactly  where  you  are. 
That  advice  will  strike  you  as  wise  even, 
if,  as  you  think,  you  have  to  do  with  a 
madman.  You  asked  me  a  minute  ago 
how  the  Indian  experiments  were  coming 
on  and  I  answered,  admirably.  Bernard 
Heaton  left  his  body  this  morning,  and  I, 
David  Allen,  am  now  in  possession  of  it. 
Do  you  understand  ?  I  admit  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  legal  mind  to  grasp  such  a 
situation.” 

44  Ah,  not  at  all,”  said  Grey  airily.  44  I 
comprehend  it  perfectly.  The  man  I  see 
before  me  is  the  spirit, ‘life,  soul,  what¬ 
ever  you  like  to  call  it — of  David  Allen 
in  the  body  of  my  friend  Bernard  Heaton. 
The — ah— essence  of  my  friend  is  at  this 
moment  fruitlessly  searching  for  his  miss¬ 
ing  body.  Perhaps  he  is  in  this  room 
now,  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  a 
spiritual  writ  of  ejectment  against  you.” 

44  You  show  more  quickness  than  I 
expected  of  you,”  said  Allen. 

44  Thanks,”  rejoined  Grey  although  he 
said  to  himself,  44  Heaton  has  gone  mad  ! 
stark  staring  mad,  as  I  expected  he 
would.  He  is  armed.  The  situation  is 
becoming  dangerous.  I  must  humour 
him.” 

“Thanks.  And  now  may  I  ask  what 
you  propose  to  do  ?  You  have  not  come 
here  for  legal  advice.  You  never,  un¬ 
luckily  for  me,  were  a  client  of  mine.” 
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44  No.  I  did  not  come  either  to  give  or 
take  advice.  I  am  here,  alone  with  you 
— you  gave  orders  that  we  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  remember — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  revenging  myself  on  you  and  on 
Heaton.  Now  listen,  for  the  scheme 
will  commend  itself  to  your  ingenious 
mind.  I  shall  murder  you  in  this  room. 

I  shall  then  give  myself  up.  I  shall 
vacate  this  body  in  Newgate  prison  and 
your  friend  may  then  resume  his  tenancy 
or  not  as  he  chooses.  He  may  allow  the 
unoccupied  body  to  die  in  the  cell  or  he 
may  take  possession  of  it  and  be  hanged 
for  murder.  Do  you  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  my  vengeance  on  you  both  ? 
Do  you  think  your  friend  will  care  to  put 
on  his  body  again  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  nice  question,”  said  the  lawyer, 
as  he  edged  his  chair  imperceptibly  along 
and  tried  to  grope  behind  himself  unper¬ 
ceived  by  his  visitor  for  the  electric 
button  placed  against  the  wall.  44  It  is  a 
nice  question,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings 
before  I  gave  an  answer.” 

44  You  shall  have  all  the  time  you  care 
to  allow  yourself.  I  am  in  no  hurry,  and 
I  wish  you  to  realise  your  situation  as 
completely  as  possible.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  the  electric  button  is  a  little  to  the 
left  and  slightly  above  where  you  are 
feeling  for  it.  I  merely  mention  this 
because  I  must  add,  in  fairness  to  you, 
that  the  moment  you  touch  it  time  ends 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  When  you 
press  the  ivory  button,  I  fire.” 

The  lawyer  rested  his  arms  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
hunted  look  of  alarm  came  into  his  eyes, 
which  died  out  of  them  when,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  intense  fear,  he  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  himself. 

44 1  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,”  he  said  at  last. 

44  As  many  as  you  choose.  I  am  in  no 
hurry,  as  I  said  before.” 

“Iam  thankful  for  your  reiteration  of 
that.  The  first  question  is  then  :  has  a 
temporary  residence  in  another  sphere 
interfered  in  any  way  with  your  reasoning 
powers  ?  ” 

44  I  think  not.” 

“Ah,  I  had  hoped  that  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  logic  might  have  improved  during 
your — well,  let  us  say  absence,  you  were 
not  very  logical — not  very  amenable  to 
reason,  formerly.” 

44  I  know  you  thought  so.” 

44  I  did,  so  did  your  own  legal  adviser, 
by  the  way.  Well,  now  let  me  ask  why 
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•‘THE  ELECTRIC  BUI  TON  IS  A  LITTLE  TO  THE  LEFT  AND  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  WHERE  YOU  ARK  FEELING 
FOR  IT.  TllE  MOMENT  YOU  TOUCH  IT  TIME  ENDS  AS  FAR  AS  YOU  ARE  CONCERNED.  WHEN  YOU 

TOUCH  THE  IVORY  BUTTON  I  FIRE." 


you  arc  so  bitter  against  me  ?  Why  not 
murder  the  judge  who  charged  against 
you.  or  the  jury  that  unanimously  gave  a 
verdict  in  our  favour  ?  I  was  merely  an 
instrument,  as  were  they.” 

•‘It  was  your  devilish  trickiness  that 
won  the  case." 

"That  statement  is  Haltering  but 
untrue.  The  case  was  its  own  best  advo¬ 
cate.  But  you  haven’t  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  not  murder  judge  and  jury  ?  ” 


“  I  would  gladly  do  so  if  I  had  them  in 
my  power.  V’ou  see  I  am  perfectly 
logical.” 

"Quite,  quite,”  said  the  lawyer.  "I 
am  encouraged  to  proceed.  Now  of  what 
did  my  devilish  trickiness  rob  you  ?  ” 

"  Of  my  property,  and  then  of  my 
life.” 

"  I  deny  both  allegations,  but  will  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  admit  them  for 
the  moment.  First,  as  to  your  property. 
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It  was  a  possession  that  might  at  any 
moment  be  jeopardised  by  the  return  of 
Bernard  Heaton.” 

“By  the  real  Bernard  Heaton— yes.” 

“  Very  well  then.  As  you  are  now  re¬ 
possessed  of  the  property,  and  as  you  have 
the  outward  semblance  of  Heaton  your 
rights  cannot  be  questioned.  As  far  as 
property  is  concerned  you  are  now  in  an 
unassailable  position  where  formerly  you 
were  in  an  assailable  one.  Do  you 
follow  me  ?  ” 

V  Perfectly.  ” 

“We  come  (second)  to  the  question  of 
life.  You  then  occupied  a  body  frail, 
bent,  and  diseased,  a  body  which,  as 
events  showed,  gave  way  under  excep¬ 
tional  excitement.  You  are  now  in  a 
body  strong  and  healthy  with  apparently 
a  long  life  before  it.  You  admit  the  truth 
of  all  1  have  said  on  those  two  points  ?  ” 

“  I  quite  admit  it.” 

“Then  to  sum  up,  you  are  now  in  a 
better  position  —  infinitely  —  both  as 
regards  life  and  property,  than  the  one 
from  which  my  malignity— ingenuity  I 
think  was  your  word— ah,  yes — trickiness 
— thanks— removed  you.  Now  why  cut 
your  career  short?  Why  murder  me l' 
Why  not  live  out  your  life,  under  better 
conditions,  in  luxury  and  health,  and  thus 
be  completely  revenged  on  Bernard 
Heaton  ?  If  you  are  logical,  now  is  the 
time  to  show  it.” 

Allen  arose  slowly,  holding  the  pistol  in 
his  right  hand. 

“  You  miserable  scoundrel !  ”  he  cried. 
“You  pettifogging  lawyer — tricky  to  the 
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last !  How  gladly  you  would  throw  over 
your  friend  to  prolong  your  own  wretched 
existence  !  Do  you  think  you  are  now 
talking  to  a  biased  judge  and  a  suscep¬ 
tible,  brainless  jury  ?  Revenged  on 
Heaton  ?  I  am  revenged  on  him  already. 
But  part  of  my  vengeance  involves  your 
death.  Are  you  ready  for  it  ?  *’ 

Allen  pointed  the  revolver  at  Grey,  who 
had  now  also  risen,  his  face  ashen.  He 
kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  man  he 
believed  to  be  mad.  His  hand  crept  along 
the  wall.  There  was  intense  silence  be¬ 
tween  them.  Allen  did  not  fire.  Slowly  the 
lawyer’s  hand  moved  towards  the  electric 
button.  At  last  he  felt  the  ebony  rim  and 
his  fingers  quickly  covered  it.  In  the 
stillness,  the  vibrating  ring  of  an  electric 
bell  somewhere  below  was  audible.  Then 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  revolver  suddenly 
split  the  silence.  The  lawyer  dropped  on 
one  knee  holding  his  arm  in  the  air  as  if 
to  ward  off  attack.  Again  the  revolver 
rang  out  and  Grey  plunged  forward  on  his 
face.  The  other  five  shots  struck  a  life¬ 
less  body. 

A  strata  of  blue  smoke  hung  breast 
high  in  the  room  as  if  it  were  the  departing 
soul  of  the  man  who  lay  motionless  on  the 
floor.  Outside  were  excited  voices,  and 
some  one  flung  himself  ineffectually  against 
the  stout  locked  door. 

Allen  crossed  the  room  and,  turning 
the  key,  flung  open  the  door,  “  I  have 
murdered  your  master,”  he  said,  handing 
the  revolver  butt  forward  to  the  nearest 
man.  “  I  give  myself  up.  Go  and  get 
an  officer.” 
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No.  VII.— THE  DRIVER  WITH  HIS  BACK  TO  THE  HORSES. 


Bv  ROBERT  BARR. 


THERE  is  no  question  about  it,  Tina 
Lenz  was  a  flirt,  as  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  be,  living  as  she  did  on 
the  romantic  shores  of  Como,  celebrated 
in  song,  story,  and  drama  as  the  lover’s 
blue  lake.  Tina  had  many  admirers,  and 
it  was  just  like  her  perversity  to  favour 
the  one  to  whom  her  father  most  objected. 
Pietro,  as  the  father  truly  said,  was  a 
beggarly  Italian  driver,  glad  of  the  few 
francs  he  got  from  the  travellers  he  took 
over  the  humble  Maloga  to  the  Engadine, 
or  over  the  elevated  Stelvio  to  the  Tyrol, 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  passes  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes 
as  well  as  the  family  pride  of  old  Lenz 
when  Tina  defiantly  announced  her  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  driver  of  the  Zweispanner. 
Old  Lenz  came  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
line  of  Swiss  hotel-keepers,  noted  for  the 
success  with  which  they  squeezed  the  last 
attainable  centime  from  the  reluctant 
traveller.  It  was  bad  enough  that  he 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  justly  celebrated 
hotel  (pension  ^'ites  for  a  stay  of  not  less 
than  eight  days),  but  he  had  hoped  for  a 
son-in-law,  preferably  of  Swiss  extraction, 
to  whom  he  might,  in  his  old  age,  hand 
over  the  lucrative  profession  of  defer¬ 
entially  skinning  the  wealthy  Englishman. 
And  now  Tina  had  deliberately  chosen  a 
reckless,  unstable  Italian  who  wculd,  in  a 
short  time,  scatter  to  the  winds  the  care¬ 
ful  accumulation  of  years. 
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11  Pietro,  the  scoundrel,  will  not  have 
one  piastra  of  my  money,"  said  the  old 
man  wrathfully,  dropping  into  Italian  as 
he  was  speaking  about  a  native  of  Italy. 

“  No,  I  shall  see  that  he  doesn’t,”  said 
the  girl.  “  I  shall  hold  the  purse  and  he 
must  earn  what  he  spends." 

“  But  if  you  marry  him  you  will  not 
have  any  of  it." 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  shall,  papa,"  said  Tina 
confidently,  “you  have  no  one  else  to 
leave  it  to.  Besides,  you  are  not  old,  and 
you  will  be  reconciled  to  our  marriage 
long  before  there  is  any  question  of  leav¬ 
ing  money.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that,”  said  the 
hotel-keeper,  much  mollified,  because  he 
was  old  and  corpulent,  and  red  in  the 
face. 

He  felt  that  he  was  no  match  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  she  would  likely  have 
her  own  way  in  the  long  run,  but  he 
groaned  when  he  thought  of  Pietro  as 
proprietor  of  the  prosperous  pension. 
Tina  insisted  that  she  would  manage  the 
hotel  on  the  strictest  principles  of  her 
ancestors,  and  that  she  would  keep 
Pietro  lounging  about  the  place  as  a 
picturesque  ornament  to  attract  senti¬ 
mental  visitors  who  seemed  to  see  some 
unaccountable  beauty  about  the  lake  and 
its  surroundings. 

Meanwhile  Landlord  Lenz  promptly  dis¬ 
charged  Pietro,  and  cursed  the  day  and  hour 
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he  had  first  engaged  him.  He  informed  the 
picturesque  young  man  that  if  he  caught 
him  talking  to  his  daughter  he  would 
promptly  have  him  arrested  for  some 
little  thefts  he  had  been  guilty  of  from 
travellers,  and  which  the  landlord  had 
condoned  at  the  time  of  discovery,  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  had  a  fellow  feeling  in 
the  matter  and  saw  the  makings  of  a 
successful  hotel  proprietor  in  the  Zwei- 
spanner  driver.  Pietro  on  his  part,  to 
make  things  pleasant  all  round,  swore 
that  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
he  would  run  six  inches  of  knife  into  the 
extensive  corporation  of  the  landlord, 
hoping  in  that  length  of  steel  to  reach  a 
vital  spot.  The  ruddy  face  of  old  Lenz 
paled  at  this  threat,  for  the  Swiss  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  he  told  his 
daughter  sadly  that  she  was  going  to 
bring  her  father’s  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave  through  the  medium  of  her 
lover’s  stiletto.  This  feat,  however, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  perform,  as 
the  girl  flippantly  pointed  out  to  him,  for 
the  old  man  was  bald  as  the  smooth 
round  top  of  the  Ortler ;  nevertheless, 
she  spoke  to  her  lover  about  it,  and  told 
him  frankly  that  if  there  was  any  knife 
practice  in  that  vicinity  he  need  never 
come  to  see  her  again.  So  the  young 
man  with  the  curly  black  hair  and  the 
face  of  an  angel,  swallowed  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  his  desired  father-in-law, 
and  promised  to  behave  himself.  He 
secured  a  position  as  driver  at  another 
hotel,  for  the  season  was  brisk,  and  he 
met  Tina  when  he  could  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  overlooking  the  placid  lake, 
he  on  one  side  of  the  stone  wall,  she  on 
the  other. 

If  Landlord  Lenz  knew  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  he  did  not  interfere  ;  perhaps  he  was 
frightened  of  Pietro’s  stiletto,  or  perhaps 
he  feared  his  daughter’s  tongue  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  for  the  old  man.  Tina  was 
naturally  of  a  changeable  disposition,  and 
now  that  all  opposition  had  vanished,  she 
began  to  lose  interest  in  Pietro.  He 
could  talk  of  little  else  than  horses,  and 
interesting  as  such  conversation  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  it  palls  upon  a  girl  of 
eighteen  leaning  over  a  stone  wall  in  the 
golden  evening  light  that  hovers  above 
Como.  There  are  other  subjects,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  as  Pietro  did 
not  recognise  the  fact,  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  there  happened  to  come  along  a 
member  of  the  great  army  of  the  un¬ 
employed  who  did. 
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He  came  that  way  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  proud  as  old  Lenz  Was  of  his 
pension  and  its  situation,  it  was  not  that 
unrivalled  prospect  (as  stated  in  the  hotel 
advertisements)  that  stopped  him.  It  Was 
the  sight  of  a  most  lovely  girl  leaning 
over  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  gazing  down  at  the  lake  and 
singing  softly  to  herself. 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  said  young  Standish, 
“  she  looks  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  her 
lover.”  Which,  indeed,  was  exactly  what 
Tina  was  doing,  and  it  augured  ill  for  the 
missing  man  that  she  was  not  the  least 
impatient  at  his  delay. 

•*  The  missing  lover  is  a  defect  in  the 
landscape  which  ought  to  be  supplied,” 
murmured  young  Standish  as  he  unslung 
his  knapsack,  which,  like  that  of  the  late 
John  Brown,  was  strapped  upon  his  back. 
He  entered  the  pension  and  inquired  the 
rates.  Old  Lenz  took  one  glance  at  the 
knickerbockers  and  at  once  asked  twice 
as  much  as  he  would  have  charged  a- 
native.  Standish  agreed  to  the  terms  with 
that  financial  recklessness  characteristic 
of  his  island,  and  the  old  man  regretted 
that  he  had  not  asked  a  third  more. 

"  But  never  mind,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
his  newly-arrived  guest  disappeared  to  his 
room,  “  I  shall  make  it  up  on  the  extras.” 

With  deep  regret  it  must  be  here  ad¬ 
mitted  that  young  Standish  was  an  artist. 
Artists  arc  met  with  so  often  in  fiction 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine  grief  to  have 
to  deal  with  one  in  a  narrative  of  fact,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  artists  flock 
as  naturally  to  the  lake  of  Como  as  stock¬ 
brokers  to  the  Exchange,  and  in  setting 
down  an  actual  statement  of  occurrences 
in  that  locality  the .  unfortunate  writer 
finds  himself  confronted  with  artists  at 
every  turn.  He  was  an  artist  in  water¬ 
colours,  but  whether  that  is  a  mitigation 
or  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence 
the  relater  knovveth  not.  He  speedily 
took  to  painting  Tina  amidst  various  com¬ 
binations  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 
Tina  over  the  garden  wall  as  he  first  saw 
her  ;  Tina  under  an  arch  of  roses  ;  Tina  in 
one  of  the  clumsy  but  picturesque  lake 
boats.  He  did  his  work  very  well,  too. 
Old  Landlord  Lenz  had  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt  for  this  occupation,  as  a  practical 
man  should,  but  he  was  astonished  one 
clay  when  a  passing  traveller  offered  an 
incredible  sum  for  one  of  the  pictures  that 
stood  on  the  hall  table.  Standish  was  not 
to  be  found,  but  the  old  man,  quite 
willing  to  do  his  guest  a  good  turn,  sold 
the  picture.  The  young  man,  instead  of 
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being  overjoyed  at  his  luck,  told  the  truth  of  his  statement  more  than  his 
landlord,  with  the  calm  cheek  of  an  words.  Manner  has  much  to  do  with 
artist,  that  he  would  overlook  the  matter  getting  a  well-told  lie  believed.  The 
this  time,  but  it  must  not  occur  again.  innkeeper's  respect  for  the  young  man 


HE  SPEEDILY  TOOK  TO  PAINTING  TINA  ...  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CLUMSY  BUT  PICTURESQUE  LAKE  HO  A  IS. 

He  had  .sold  the  picture,  added  Standish,  went  up  to  the  highest  attainable  point, 
for  about  one-tliird  its  real  value.  There  and  he  had  seen  so  many  artists,  too. 
was  something  in  the  quiet  assurance  of  But  if  such  prices  were  obtained  for  a 
the  youth  that  convinced  old  Lenz  of  the  picture  dashed  off  in  a  few  hours,  the 
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hotel  business  wasn't  in  it  as  a  money¬ 
making  venture. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  young  Standish  when  he  found  that 
the  fairy-like  Tina  was  the  daughter  of  the 
gross  old  stupid  keeper  of  the  inn.  It 
would  have  been  so  nice  if  she  had  been 
a  princess,  and  the  fact  would  have 
worked  in  so  well  with  the  marble  terrace 
overlooking  the  lake.  It  seemed  out  of 
keeping  entirely  that  she  should  bj  any 
relation  to  old  money-making  Lenz.  Of 
course  he  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying 
the  girl  than  he  had  of  buying  the  lake  of 
Como  and  draining  it ;  still  it  was  such  a 
pity  that  she  was  not  a  countess  at  least ; 
there  were  so  many  of  them  in  Italy  too, 
surely  one  might  have  been  spared  for  that 
pension  when  a  man  had  to  stay  eight 
days  to  get  the  lowest  rates.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Tina  did  make  a  pretty  water-colour 
sketch.  But  a  man  who  begins  sliding 
down  a  hill  such  as  there  is  around  Como, 
never  can  tell  exactly  where  he  is  going 
to  bring  up.  He  may  stop  half-way  or 
he  may  go  head  first  into  the  lake.  If  it 
were  to  be  set  down  here  that  within  a 
certain  space  of  time  Standish  did  not 
care  one  continental  objurgation  whether 
Tina  was  a  princess  or  a  charwoman,  the 
statement  would  simply  not  be  believed, 
because  we  all  know  that  Englishmen  are 
a  cold,  calculating  race  of  men  with  long 
side  whiskers  and  a  veil  round  their  hats 
when  they  travel. 

It  is  serious  when  a  young  fellow 
sketches  in  water-colours  a  charming 
sylph-like  girl  in  various  entrancing 
attitudes  ;  it  is  disastrous  when  she 
teaches  him  a  soft  flowing  language  like 
the  Italian  ;  but  it  is  absolute  destruction 
when  he  teaches  her  the  English  tongue 
and  watches  her  pretty  lips  strive  to 
surround  words  never  intended  for  the 
vocal  resources  of  a  foreigner.  As  all 
these  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on 
Walter  Standish,  what  chance  did  the 
young  fellow  have  ?  Absolutely  as  little 
as  has  the  un-roped  man  who  misses  his 
footing  on  the  Matterhorn. 

And  Tina  ?  Poor  little  girl,  she  was 
getting  paid  back  with  a  vengeance  for  all 
the  heart-aches  she  had  caused — Italian, 
German,  or  Swiss  variety.  She  fell  help¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  the  stalwart  English¬ 
man  and  realised  that  she  had  never 
known  before  what  the  word  meant. 
Bitterly  did  she  regret  the  sham  battles  of 
the  heart  that  she  had  hitherto  engaged  in. 
Standish  took  it  so  entirely  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  first  to  touch  her  lips  (in 


fact  she  admitted  as  much  herself)  that 
she  was  in  daily,  hourly  terror  that  he 
would  learn  the  truth.  Meanwhile  Pietro 
unburdened  his  neglected  soul  of  strange 
oily  imprecations  that  might  have  sounded 
to  the  uneducated  ear  of  Standish  like 
mellifluous  benedictions,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  he  was  making  in  Italian 
under  Tina’s  tuition.  However  Pietro  had 
one  panacea  for  all  his  woes,  and  that  he 
proceeded  to  sharpen  carefully. 

One  evening  Standish  was  floating 
dreamily  through  the  purple  haze  thinking 
about  Tina  of  course,  and  wondering  how 
her  piquant  archness  and  Southern  beauty 
would  strike  his  sober  people  at  home. 
Tina  was  very  quick  and  adaptable,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  she  could  act  to  per¬ 
fection  any  part  he  assigned  to  her,  so  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  introduce  her  as 
a  remote  connection  of  the  reigning 
family  of  Italy,  or  merely  as  a  countess 
in  her  own  right.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  ennoble  the  long  line  of  hotel-keepers  by 
the  addition  of  “  di  ”  or  “  de  ”  or  some  such 
syllable  to  the  family  name.  He  must 
look  up  the  right  combination  of  letters  ; 
he  knew  it  began  with  “d.”  Then  the 
pension  could  become  dimly  “  A  castle 
on  the  Italian  lakes,  you  know  ”  ;  in  fact 
he  would  close  up  the  pension  as  soon  as 
he  had  the  power,  or  change  it  to  a 
palace.  He  knew  that  most  of  the  castles 
in  the  Tyrol  and  many  of  the  palaces  of 
Italy  had  become  boarding  houses,  so 
why  not  reverse  the  process?  He  was 
sure  that  certain  furnishing  houses  in 
London  could  do  it,  probably  on  the  hire 
system.  He  knew  a  fashionable  morning 
paper  that  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
personal  items  at  so  much  a  line,  and  he 
thought  the  following  would  read  well 
and  be  worth  its  cost : — 

“  Mr.  Walter  Standish,  of  St.  John’s 
Wood,  and  his  wife,  the  Comtessa  di 
Lenza,  are  spending  the  summer  in  the 
lady’s  ancestral  home,  the  Palazzio  di 
Lenza,  on  the  lake  of  Como.” 

This  bright  vision  pleased  him  for  a 
moment  until  he  thought  it  would  be  just 
his  luck  for  some  acquaintance  to  happen 
along  who  remembered  the  Palazzio 
Lenza  when  it  was  the  Pension  Lenz — 
rates  on  application.  He  wished  a  land¬ 
slide  would  carry  buildings,  grounds,  and 
and  everything  else  away  to  some  un¬ 
recognisable  spot  a  few  hundred  feet 
down  the  mountain. 

Thus  it  was  that  young  Standish 
floated  along  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air,  when  sud- 
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denly  he  was  brought  sharply  down  to  a  gigantic  wasp.  It  flashed  through  his 
earth  again.  A  figure  darted  out  from  brain  then  that  the  term  cold  steel  was  a 
behind  a  tree,  and  instinct  rather  than  misnomer.  The  next  moment  his  right 


WIPING  ITS  BLADE  ON  THE  CLOTHES  OF  THE  PROSTRATE  MAN. 


reason  caused  the  artist  to  guard  himself 
by  throwing  up  his  left  arm.  He  caught 
the  knife  thrust  in  the  fleshy  part  of  it, 
and  the  pain  was  like  the  red-hot  sting  of 
130.  July,  1894. 


hand  had  brought  down  the  heavy  knob 
of  his  stout  stick  on  the  curly  head  of  the 
Italian,  and  Pietro  fell  like  a  log  at  his 
feet.  Standish  set  his  teeth,  and  as 
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gently  as  possible  drew  the  stiletto  from 
his  arm,  wiping  its  blade  on  the  clothes 
of  the  prostrate  man.  He  thought  it 
better  to  soil  Pietro’s  suit  than  his  own, 
which  was  newer  and  cleaner  ;  besides  he 
held,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  Italian 
being  the  aggressor  should  bear  any 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  attack. 
Finally,  feeling  wet  at  the  elbow,  he  put 
the  stiletto  in  his  pocket  and  hurried  off 
to  the  hotel. 

Tina  fell  back  against  the  wall  with  a 
cry  at  the  sight  of  the  blood.  She  would 
have  fainted  but  something  told  her  that 
she  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  her 
senses  about  her  at  that  moment. 

“  I  can’t  imagine  why  he  should  attack 
me,”  said  Standish,  as  he  bared  his  arm 
to  be  bandaged.  “  I  never  saw  him 
before,  and  I  have  had  no  quarrel  with 
any  one.  It  could  not  have  been  robbery, 
for  I  was  too  near  the  hotel.  I  cannot 
understand  it.” 

“Oh,”  began  old  Lenz,  “it’s  easy 
enough  to  account  for  it.  He - ” 

Tina  darted  one  look  at  her  father  that 
went  through  him  as  the  blade  had  gone 
through  the  outstretched  arm.  His  mouth 
closed  like  a  steel  trap. 

“  Please  go  for  Dr.  Zandorf,  papa,” 
she  said  sweetly,  and  the  old  man  went. 
“These  Italians,”  she  continued  to 
Standish,  “  are  always  quarrelling.  The 
villain  mistook  you  for  some  one  else  in 
the  dusk.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  it,  very  likely.  If  the 
rascal  has  returned  to  his  senses  he 
probably  regrets  having  waked  up  the 
wrong  passenger.” 

When  the  authorities  searched  for 
Pietro  they  found  that  he  had  disappeared 
as  absolutely  as  though  Standish  had 
knocked  him  through  into  China.  When 
he  came  to  himself  and  rubbed  his  head, 
he  saw  the  blood  on  the  road,  and  he 
knew  his  stroke  had  gone  home  some¬ 
where.  The  missing  knife  would  be 
evidence  against  him,  so  he  thought  it 
safer  to  get  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the 
fence.  Thus  he  vanished  over  the  Stelvio 
pass  and  found  horses  to  drive  on  the 
other  side. 

The  period  during  which  Standish 
loafed  around  that  lovely  garden  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  waited  upon  assiduously 
and  tenderly  by  Tina,  will  always  be  one 
of  the  golden  remembrances  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  life.  It  was  too  good  to  last 
for  ever,  and  so  they  were  married  when 
it  came  to  an  end.  The  old  man  would 
still  have  preferred  a  Swiss  innkeeper 


for  a  son-in-law,  yet  the  Englishman  was 
better  than  the  beggarly  Italian,  and 
possibly  better  than  the  German  who  had 
occupied  a  place  in  Tina’s  regards  before 
the  son  of  sunny  Italy  appeared  on  the 
scene.  That  is  one  trouble  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  hotel  business  ;  there  is  such  a 
bewildering  mixture  of  nationalities. 

Standish  thought  it  best  not  to  go  back 
to  England  at  once,  as  he  had  not  quite 
settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  the 
pension  was  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
affair  and  transformed  into  a  palace.  He 
knew  a  lovely  and  elevated  castle  in  the 
Tyrol  near  Meran  where  they  accepted 
passers-by  in  an  unobtrusive  sort  of  way, 
and  there,  he  resolved,  they  would  make 
their  plans.  So  the  old  man  gave  them 
a  great  set  out  with  which  to  go  over  the 
pass,  privately  charging  the  driver  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  return  fare  from 
Meran  so  as  to,  partly  at  least,  cover  the 
outlay.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by  five 
horses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pole  and 
three  in  front.  They  rested  the  first 
night  at  Bormeo,  and  started  early  next 
day  for  over  the  pass,  expecting  to  dine 
at  Franzenshohe  within  sight  of  the 
snowy  Ortler. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  and  the 
weather  was  slightly  uncertain,  but  they 
had  a  lovely  Italian  forenoon  forgoing  up 
the  wonderful  zig-zag  road  on  the  western 
side  of  the  pass.  At  the  top  there  was  a  ~ 
slight  sprinkling  of  snow  and  clouds  hung 
over  the  lofty  Ortler  group  of  peaks.  As 
they  got  lower  down  a  steady  persistent 
rain  set  in,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  to 
the  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  oblong 
stone  inn  at  Franzenshohe  where  a  good 
dinner  awaited  them.  After  dinner  the 
weather  cleared  somewhat,  but  the  clouds 
still  obscured  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
and  the  roads  were  slippery.  Standish 
regretted  this,  for  he  wanted  to  show  his 
bride  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  next 
five  miles  where  the  road  zig-zags  down 
to  Trefoi,  each  elbow  of  the  dizzy 
thoroughfare  overhanging  the  most 
awful  precipices.  It  was  a  dangerous 
bit  of  road,  and  even  with  two  horses 
requires  a  cool  and  courageous  driver 
with  a  steady  head.  They  were  the  only 
guests  at  the  inn,  and  it  needed  no 
practised  eye  to  see  that  they  were  a 
newly-married  couple.  The  news  spread 
abroad,  and  every  lounger  about  the 
place  watched  them  get  into  their  carriage 
and  drive  away,  one  hind  wheel  of  the 
carriage  sliding  on  its  skid,  and  all  breaks 
on. 
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At  the  first  turning  Standish  started, 
for  the  carriage  went  around  it  with 
dangerous  speed.  The  whip  cracked,  too, 
like  a  succession  of  pistol  shots,  which 
was  unusual  going  down  the  mountain. 
He  said  nothing  to  alarm  his  bride,  but 
thought  that  the  driver  had .  taken  on 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  him  at  the 
inn.  At  the  second  turn  the  wheel  actu¬ 
ally  slid  against  and  bumped  the  stone 
post  that  was  the  sole  guard  from 
the  fearful  precipice  below.  The  sound 
and  shock  sent  a  cold  chill  up  the  back 
of  Standish,  for  he  knew  the  road 
well  and  there  were  worse  places  to 
come.  His  arm  was  around  his  wife  and 
he  withdrew  it  gently  so  as  not  to  alarm 
her.  As  he  did  so  she  looked  up  and 
shrieked.  Following  her  glance  to  the 
front  window  of  their  closed  carriage 
where  the  back  of  the  driver  is  usually  to 
be  seen,  he  saw  pressed  against  the  glass 
the  distorted  face  of  a  demon.  The  driver 
was  kneeling  on  his  seat  instead  of  sitting 
on  it,  and  was  peering  in  at  them,  the  reins 
drawn  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  back  to 
the  horses.  It  seemed  to  Standish  that 
the  light  of  insanity  gleamed  from  his 
eyes,  but  Tina  saw  in  them  the  revenge¬ 
ful  glare  of  the  vendetti ,  the  rage  of  the 
disappointed  lover. 

“  My  God  !  that’s  not  our  driver,”  cried 
Standish.  He  did  not  recognise  him  as 
the  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  kill  him. 
He  sprang  up  and  tried  to  open  the  front 
window,  but  the  driver  yelled  out, 

“  Open  that  window  if  you  dare  and  I’ll 
drive  you  over  here,  before  you  get  half¬ 
way  down.  Sit  still  and  I  take  you  as 
far  as  the  Weisse  Knott.  That’s  where 
you  are  going  over.  There  you’ll  have  a 
drop  of  a  mile  (uti  miglio ).” 

“Turn  to  your  horses,  you  scoundrel,” 
shouted  Standish,  “  or  I’ll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body  !  ” 

“The  horses  know  the  way,  Signor 
Inglese,  and  all  our  bones  are  going  to  be 
broken,  yours  and  your  sweet  bride’s  as 
well  as  mine.” 

The  driver  took  the  whip  and  fired  off 
a  fusillade  of  cracks  overhead,  beside  them, 
and  under  them.  The  horses  dashed 
madly  down  the  slope,  almost  sending  the 
carriage  over  at  the  next  turn.  Standish 
looked  at  his  wife.  She  had  apparently 
fainted,  but  in  reality  had  merely  closed 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrible  sight  of 
Pietro’s  face.  Standish  thrust  his  arm 
out  of  the  open  window,  unfastened  the 
door,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  jumped 
out.  Tina  shrieked  when  she  opened  her 
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eyes  and  found  herself  alone.  Pietro  now 
pushed  in  the  frame  of  the  front  window 
and  it  dropped  out  of  sight,  leaving  him 
face  to  face  with  her  with  no  glass  between 
them. 

“  Now  that  your  fine  Inglese  is  gone, 
Tina,  we  are  going  to  be  married  ;  you 
promised  it,  you  know.” 

“  You  coward,”  she  hissed,  “  I’d  rather 
die  his  wife  than  live  yours.” 

“You’re  plucky,  little  Tina,  you  always 
were.  But  he  left  you.  I  wouldn’t  have 
left  you.  I  won’t  leave  you.  We’ll 
be  married  at  the  chapel  of  the  Three 
Holy  Springs,  a  mile  below  the 
Weisse  Knott ;  we’ll  fly  through  the 
air  to  it,  Tina,  and  our  bed  will  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  Madatsch  Glacier.  We  will 
go  over  together  near  where  the  man 
threw  his  wife  down.  They  have  marked 
the  spot  with  a  marble  slab,  but  they  will 
put  a  bigger  one  for  us,  Tina,  for  there’s 
two  of  us.” 

Tina  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage  and  watched  the  face  of  the 
Italian  as  if  she  were  fascinated.  She 
wanted  to  jump  out  as  her  husband  had 
done,  but  she  was  afraid  to  move,  feeling 
certain  that  if  she  attempted  to  escape 
Pietro  would  pounce  down  upon  her.  He 
looked  like  some  wild  beast  crouching  for 
a  spring.  All  at  once  she  saw  something 
drop  from  the  sky  on  the  foot-board 
of  the  carriage.  Then  she  heard  her 
husband’s  voice  ring  out  : 

“  Here,  you  young  fool,  we’ve  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense.” 

The  next  moment  Pietro  fell  to  the  road, 
propelled  by  a  vigorous  kick.  His  position 
lent  itself  to  treatment  of  that  kind.  The 
carriage  gave  a  bump  as  it  passed  over 
Pietro's  leg,  and  then  Tina  thinks  that 
she  fainted  in  earnest,  for  the  next  thing 
she  knew  the  carriage  was  standing  still, 
and  Standish  was  rubbing  her  hands  and 
calling  her  pleasant  names.  She  smiled 
wanly  at  him. 

“  How  in  the  world  did  you  catch  up  to 
the  carriage  and  it  going  so  fast  ?  ”  she 
asked,  a  woman’s  curiosity  prompting  her 
first  words. 

“  Oh,  the  villain  forgot  about  the  short 
cuts.  As  I  warned  him,  he  ought  to  have 
paid  more  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
outside.  I’m  going  back  now  to  have  a 
talk  with  him.  He’s  lying  on  the  road  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  slope.” 

Tina  was  instantly  herself  again. 

“  No,  dearest,”  she  said  caressingly  ; 
“you  mustn’t  go  back.  He  probably  has 
a  knife.” 
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“  I'm  not  afraid.” 

“No,  but  I  am,  and  you  mustn’t  leave 
me.” 

“  I  would  like  to  tie  him  up  in  a  hard 


Here  Tina  unfortunately  began  to  faint 
again.  She  asked  for  wine  in  a  far-off 
voice,  and  Standish  at  once  forgot  all 
about  the  demon  driver.  He  mounted  the 


THE  NEXT  MOMENT  TIKTRO  FELL  INTO  THE  ROAD  PROPELLED  BY  A  VIGOROUS  KICK. 


knot  and  take  him  down  to  civilisation 
bumping  behind  the  carriage  as  luggage. 
!  think  he’s  the  fellow  who  knifed  me, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  what  his  game  is.” 


box  and  took  the  reins  himself.  He  got 
wine  at  the  little  cabin  of  the  VVeisse 
Knott,  a  mile  or  two  further  down.  Tina, 
who  had  revived  amazingly,  probably  on 
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account  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
shuddered  as  she  looked  into  the  awful 
gulf  and  saw  five  tiny  toy  houses  in  the 
gloom  nearly  a  mile  below. 

“That,”  said  Standish,  “is  the  chapel 
of  the  Three  Holy  Springs.  We  will  go 
there  to-night,  if  you  like,  from  Trefoi.” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  cried  Tina  shivering.  “  Let 
us  get  out  of  the  mountains  to-night.” 

At  Trefoi  they  found  their  own  driver 
awaiting  them. 

“  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here, 
and  how  did  you  get  here  ?  ”  hotly  inquired 
Standish. 


“  By  the  short  cuts,”  replied  the  be¬ 
wildered  man.  “  Pietro,  one  of  master's 
old  drivers,  wanted,  I  don’t  know  why,  to 
drive  you  as  far  as  Trefoi.  Where  is  he, 
sir?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Standish.  “  We 
saw  nothing  of  him.  He  must  have  been 
pushed  off  the  box  by  the  madman.  Here, 
jump  up  and  let  us  get  on.” 

Tina  breathed  again.  That  crisis  was 
over. 

They  live  very  happily  together,  for  Tina 
is  a  very  tactful  little  woman. 
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No.  VIII.  -THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


PRINCE  LOTARNO  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet,  casting  one  malignant  glance  at 
the  prisoner  before  him. 

“You  have  heard,”  he  said,  “what  is 
alleged  against  you.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  in  your  defence  ?  ” 

The  captured  brigand  laughed. 

“The  time  for  talk  is  past,”  he  cried. 
“  This  has  been  a  fine  farce  of  a  fair  trial. 
You  need  not  have  wasted  so  much  time 
over  what  you  call  evidence.  I  knew  my 
doom  when  I  fell  into  your  hands.  I  killed 
your  brother,  you  will  kill  me.  You  have 
proven  that  I  am  a  murderer  and  a  robber ; 

1  could  prove  the  same  of  you  if  you  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  my  camp  as  I  am 
bound  in  your  castle.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  he  was 
your  brother,  else  it  would  not  have 
happened,  for  the  small  robber  always 
respects  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
thief.  When  a  wolf  is  down  the  other 
wolves  devour  him.  I  am  down,  and  you 
will  have  my  head  cut  off,  or  my  body 
drawn  asunder  in  your  courtyard,  which¬ 
ever  pleases  your  Excellency  best.  It  is 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  do  not  complain. 
When  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  killed  your 
brother,  I  merely  mean  I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  the  man  who  stood  in  his 
shoes  when  the  shot  was  fired.  You, 
having  more  men  than  I  had,  have  scat¬ 
tered  my  followers  and  captured  me.  You 
may  do  with  me  what  you  please.  My 
consolation  is  that  the  killing  me  will  not 
bring  to  life  the  man  who  is  shot,  therefore 
conclude  the  farce  that  has  dragged 
through  so  many  weary  hours.  Pronounce 
my  sentence.  I  am  ready.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  after  the 
brigand  had  ceased  speaking.  Then  the 
Prince  said,  in  low  tones,  but  in  a  voice 


that  made  itself  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
judgment-hall, 

“  Your  sentence  is  that  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January  you  shall  be  taken  from  your 
cell  at  four  o’clock,  conducted  to  the  room 
of  execution,  and  there  beheaded.” 

The  Prince  hesitated  for  a  moment  as 
he  concluded  the  sentence,  and  seemed 
about  to  add  something  more,  but  ap¬ 
parently  he  remembered  that  a  report  of 
the  trial  was  to  go  before  the  King,  whose 
representative  was  present,  and  he  was 
particularly  desirous  that  nothing  should 
go  on  the  records  which  savoured  of  old- 
time  malignity  ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  his  Majesty  had  a  particular  aversion 
to  the  old  forms  of  torture  that  had  ob¬ 
tained  heretofore  in  his  kingdom.  Re¬ 
collecting  this,  the  Prince  sat  down. 

The  brigand  laughed  again.  His  sen¬ 
tence  was  evidently  not  so  gruesome  as 
he  had  expected.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  mountains,  and  he 
had  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  more 
merciful  measures  had  been  introduced 
into  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

“  I  will  keep  the  appointment,”  he  said 
jauntily,  “unless  I  have  a  more  pressing 
engagement.” 

The  brigand  was  led  away  to  his  cell! 
“I  hope,”  said  the  Prince,  “that  you 
noted  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  prisoner.” 

“  I  have  not  failed  to  do  so,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency,”  replied  the  ambassador. 

“  I  think,”  said  the  Prince,  “  that  under 
the  circumstances,  his  treatment  has  been 
most  merciful.” 

44 1  am  certain,  your  Excellency,”  said 
the  ambassador,  “  that  his  Majesty  will 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  For  such  a  mis¬ 
creant,  beheading  is  too  easy  a  death.” 

The  Prince  was  pleased  to  know  that 
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the  opinion  of  the  ambassador  coincided 

so  entirely  with  his  own. 

The  brigand  Toza  was  taken  to  a  cell 
in  the  northern  tower,  where,  by  climbing 


also  that  if  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  castle  he  was  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
practically  unscalable,  while  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge  was  so  well  guarded  by 


THE  BRIGAND  GIVES  THE  PLAN  TO  THE  GAOLER. 


on  a  bench,  he  could  get  a  view  of  the  the  castle  that  it  was  impossible  to 

profound  valley  at  the  mouth  of  which  get  to  the  outer  world  through  that 

the  castle  was  situated.  He  well  knew  its  gateway.  Although  he  knew  the ^noun- 

impregnable  position,  commanding,  as  it  tains  well,  he  realised  that,  with  his 

did,  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  He  knew  band  scattered,  many  killed,  and  the 
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others  fugitives,  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  starving  to  death  in  the  valley 
than  of  escaping  out  of  it.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  and  thought  over  the  situation. 
Why  had  the  Prince  been  so  merciful? 
He  had  expected  torture,  whereas  he  was 
to  meet  the  easiest  death  that  a  man  could 
die.  Hefelt  satisfied  there  was  something 
in  this  that  he  could  not  understand.  Per¬ 
haps  they  intended  to  starve  him  to  death, 
now  that  the  appearance  of  a  fair  trial 
was  over.  Things  could  be  done  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  castle  that  the  outside  world 
knew  nothing  of.  His  fears  of  starvation 
were  speedily  put  to  an  end  by  the 
appearance  of  his  gaoler  with  a  better 
meal  than  he  had  had  for  some  time  ;  for 
during  the  last  week  he  had  wandered  a 
fugitive  in  the  mountains  until  captured 
by  the  Prince’s  men,  who  evidently  had 
orders  to  bring  him  in  alive.  Why  then 
were  they  so  anxious  not  to  kill  him  in  a 
fair  fight  if  he  were  now  to  be  merely 
beheaded  ? 

44  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  asked  Toza  of 
his  gaoler. 

44  I  am  called  Paulo,”  was  the  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  to  be  be¬ 
headed  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  ?  ” 

44  I  have  heard  so,”  answered  the  man. 

“  And  do  you  attend  me  until  that 
time  ?  ” 

44  I  attend  you  while  I  am  ordered  to 
do  so.  If  you  talk  much  I  may  be 
replaced.” 

44  That,  then,  is  a  tip  for  silence,  good 
Paulo,”  said  the  brigand.  44 1  always  treat 
well  those  who  serve  me  well ;  I  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  have  no  money  with  me, 
and  so  cannot  recompense  you  for  good 
service.** 

44  That  is  not  necessary,’*  answered 
Paulo.  44  I  receive  my  recompense  from 
the  steward.” 

44  Ah,  but  the  recompense  of  the  stew¬ 
ard  and  the  recompense  of  a  brigand 
chief  are  two  very  different  things.  Are 
there  so  many  pickings  in  your  position 
that  you  are  rich,  Paulo  ?  ’* 

44  No,  I  am  a  poor  man.** 

44  Well,  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
could  make  you  rich.” 

Paulo’s  eyes  glistened,  but  he  made  no 
direct  reply.  Finally  he  said,  in  a  fright¬ 
ened  whisper,  44  I  have  tarried  too  long, 
1  am  watched.  By  and  by  the  vigilance 
will  be  relaxed,  and  then  we  may  perhaps 
talk  of  riches.” 

With  that  the  gaoler  took  his  departure. 
The  brigand  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
44  Evidently,”  he  said, 44  Paulo  is  not  above 
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the  reach  of  a  bribe.  We  will  have  fur¬ 
ther  talk  on  the  subject  when  the  watch¬ 
fulness  is  relaxed.” 

And  so  it  grew  to  be  a  question  of 
which  should  trust  the  other.  The  brigand 
asserted  that  hidden  in  the  mountains  he 
had  gold  and  jewels,  and  these  he  would 
give  to  Paulo  if  he  could  contrive  his 
escape  from  the  castle. 

“Once  free  of  the  castle,  I  can  soon 
make  my  way  out  of  the  valley,”  said  the 
brigand. 

44  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  answered 
Paulo.  44  The  castle  is  well  guarded,  and 
when  it  is  discovered  that  you  have 
escaped  the  alarm-bell  will  be  rung,  and 
after  that  not  a  mouse  can  leave  the 
valley  without  the  soldiers  knowing  it.” 

The  brigand  pondered  on  the  situation 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  said,  14 1  know 
the  mountains  well.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Paulo,  44  but  you  are  one 
man,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  are 
many.  Perhaps,”  he  added,  44  if  it  were 
made  worth  my  while  I  could  show  you 
that  I  know  the  mountains  even  better 
than  you  do.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
brigand,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

44  Do  you  know  the  tunnel  ?  ”  inquired 
Paulo,  with  an  anxious  glance  towards 
the  door. 

44  What  tunnel  ?  I  never  heard  of 
any.” 

44  But  it  exists,  nevertheless  ;  a  tunnel 
through  the  mountains  to  the  world 
outside.” 

“A  tunnel  through  the  mountains? 
Nonsense !  ”  cried  the  brigand.  44  I 
should  have  known  of  it  if  one  existed. 
The  work  would  be  too  great  to  accom¬ 
plish.” 

44  It  was  made  long  before  your  day,  or 
mine  either.  If  the  castle  had  fallen,  then 
those  who  were  inside  could  escape 
through  the  tunnel.  Few  know  of  the 
entrance  ;  it  is  near  the  waterfall  up  the 
valley,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood. 
What  will  you  give  me  to  place  you  at 
the  entrance  of  that  tunnel  ?  ” 

The  brigand  looked  at  Paulo  sternly  for 
a  few  moments,  then  he  answered  slowly, 
“Everything  I  possess.” 

44  And  how  much  is  that  ?  ”  asked 
Paulo. 

44  It  is  more  than  you  will  ever  earn  by 
serving  the  Prince.” 

44  Will  you  tell  me  where  it  is  before  I 
help  you  to  escape  from  the  castle  and 
lead  you  to  the  tunnel  ?  ” 

44  Yes,”  said  Toza. 
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“Will  you  tell  me  now?’* 

“  No  ;  bring  me  a  paper  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  draw  a  plan  showing  you  how  to 
get  it.” 

When  his  gaoler  appeared,  the  day  after 
Toza  had  given  the  plan,  the  brigand 
asked  eagerly,  “  Did  you  get  the  trea¬ 
sure  ?  ” 


“  I  did,”  said  Paulo,  quietly. 

“  And  will  you  keep  your  word? — will 
you  get  me  out  of  the  castle  ?  ” 

“  I  will  get  you  out  of  the  castle  and 
lead  you  to-  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel, 
but  after  that  you  must  look  to  yourself.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Toza,  “  that  was  the 
bargain.  Once  out  of  this  accursed  valley, 
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I  can  defy  all  the  princes  in  Christendom. 
Have  you  a  rope  ?  ” 

44  We  shall  need  none,”  said  the  gaoler. 
44  I  will  come  for  you  at  midnight,  and 
take  you  out  of  the  castle  by  the  secret 
passage  ;  then  your  escape  will  not  be 
noticed  until  morning.” 

Atmidnight  his  gaoler  came  andledToza 
through  many  a  tortuous  passage,  the  two 
men  pausing  now  and  then,  holding  their 
breaths  anxiously  as  they  came  to  an  open 
court  through  which  a  guard  paced.  At 
last  they  were  outside  of  the  castle  at  one 
hour  past  midnight. 

The  brigand  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  when  he  was  once  again  out  in  the 
free  air. 

“  Where  is  your  tunnel  ?  ”  he  asked,  in 
a  somewhat  distrustful  whisper  of  his 
guide. 

44  Hush  !  ”  was  the  low  answer.  44  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  but 
every  inch  is  guarded,  and  we  cannot  go 
direct;  we  must  make  for  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  and  come  to  it  from  the 
north.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Toza  in  amazement, 
44  traverse  the  whole  valley  for  a  tunnel  a 
few  yards  away  ?  ” 

44  It  is  the  only  safe  plan,”  said  Paulo. 
44  If  you  wish  to  go  by  the  direct  way,  I 
must  leave  you  to  your  own  devices.” 

44  I  am  in  your  hands,”  said  the  brigand 
with  a  sigh.  44  Take  me  where  you  will, 
so  long  as  you  lead  me  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnel.” 

They  passed  down  and  down  around  the 
heights  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and 
crossed  the  purling  little  river  by  means  of 
stepping-stones.  Once  Toza  fell  into  the 
water,  but  was  rescued  by  his  guide.  There 
was  still  no  alarm  from  the  castle  as  day¬ 
light  began  to  break.  Asit  grew  more  light 
they  both  crawled  into  a  cave  which  had 
a  low  opening  difficult  to  find,  and  there 
Paulo  gave  the  brigand  his  breakfast, 
which  he  took  from  a  little  bag  slung  by 
a  strap  across  his  shoulder. 

44  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  food  if 
we  are  to  be  days  between  here  and  the 
tunnel  ?  ”  asked  Toza. 

44  Oh,  I  have  arranged  for  that,  and  a 
quantity  of  food  has  been  placed  where 
we  are  most  likely  to  want  it.  I  will  get 
it  while  you  sleep.” 

44  But  if  you  are  captured,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  ”  asked  Toza.  44  Can  you  not  tell  me 
now  how  to  find  the  tunnel,  as  I  told  you 
how  to  find  the  treasure  ?  ” 

Paulo  pondered  over  this  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  44  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 


the  safer  way.  You  must  follow  the 
stream  until  you  reach  the  place  where 
the  torrent  from  the  east  joins  it.  Among 
the  hills  there  is  a  waterfall,  and  halfway 
up  the  precipice  on  a  shelf  of  rock  there 
are  sticks  and  bushes.  Clear  them  away, 
and  you  will  find  the  entrance  to  the  tun¬ 
nel.  Go  through  the  tunnel  until  you  come 
to  a  door,  which  is  bolted  on  this  side. 
When  you  have  passed  through,  you  will 
see  the  end  of  your  journey.” 

Shortly  after  daybreak  the  big  bell  of 
the  castle  began  to  ring,  and  before  noon 
the  soldiers  were  beating  the  bushes  all 
around  them.  They  were  so  close  that 
the  two  men  could  hear  their  voices  from 
their  hiding-place,  where  they  lay  in  their 
wet  clothes,  breathlessly  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  discovered. 

The  conversation  of  two  soldiers,  who 
were  nearest  them,  nearly  caused  the 
hearts  of  the  hiding  listeners  to  stop 
beating. 

44  Is  there  not  a  cave  near  here  ?  ”  asked 
one.  44  Let  us  search  for  it !  ” 

44  Nonsense,”  said  the  other.  44 1  tell 
you  that  they  could  not  have  come  this 
far  already.” 

“Why  could  they  not  have  escaped 
when  the  guard  changed  at  midnight  ?  ” 
insisted  the  first  speaker. 

44  Because  Paulo  was  seen  crossing  the 
courtyard  at  midnight,  and  they  could 
have  had  no  other  chance  of  getting  away 
until  just  before  daybreak.” 

This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  his  com¬ 
rade,  and  the  search  was  given^up  just  as 
they  were  about  to  come  upon  the  fugi¬ 
tives.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and,  brave 
as  the  robber  was,  he  looked  pale,  while 
Paulo  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

Many  times  during  the  nights  and  days 
that  followed  the  brigand  and  his  guide 
almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  minions 
of  the  Prince.  Exposure,  privation,  semi¬ 
starvation,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  alter¬ 
nate  wrenchings  of  hope  and  fear,  began 
to  tell  upon  the  stalwart  frame  of  the 
brigand.  Some  days  and  nights  of  cold 
winter  rain  added  to  their  misery.  They 
dare  not  seek  shelter,  for  every  habitable 
place  was  watched. 

When  daylight  overtook  them  on  their 
last  night’s  crawl  through  the  valley,  they 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  water¬ 
fall,  whose  low  roar  now  came  soothingly 
down  to  them. 

44  Never  mind  the  daylight,”  said  Toza  : 
44  let  us  push  on  and  reach  the  tunnel.” 

44 1  can  go  no  farther,”  moaned  Paulo: 
44  I  am  exhausted.” 
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*  “  Nonsense,”  cried  Toza  ;  “  it  is  but  a 
short  distance.” 

“The  distance  is  greater  than  you 
think  ;  besides,  we  are  in  full  view  of  the 
castle.  Would  you  risk  everything  now 
that  the  game  is  nearly  won  ?  You  must 
not  forget  that  the  stake  is  your  head ; 
and  remember  what  day  this  is.” 

“  What  day  is  it  ?”  asked  the  brigand, 
turning  on  his  guide. 


“It  is  the  fifteenth  of  January,  the 
day  on  which  you  were  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.” 

Toza  caught  his  breath  sharply.  Danger 
and  want  had  made  a  coward  of  him,  and 
he  shuddered  now,  which  he  had  not  done 
when  he  was  on  his  trial  and  condemned 
to  death. 

“  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  fifteenth  ?  ” 
he  asked  at  last. 
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Paulo  held  up  his  stick  notched  after 
the  method  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

41  I  am  not  so  strong  as  you  are,  and  if 
you  will  let  me  rest  here  until  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  am  willing  to  make  a  last  effort, 
and  try  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Toza  shortly. 

As  they  lay  there  that  forenoon  neither 
could  sleep.  The  noise  of  the  waterfall 
was  music  to  the  ears  of  both  ;  their  long 
toilsome  journey  was  almost  over. 

“  What  did  you  do  with  the  gold  that 
you  found  in  the  mountains?”  asked 
Toza,  suddenly. 

Paulo  was  taken  unawares,  and 
answered,  without  thinking,  “  I  left  it 
where  it  was.  I  will  get  it  later.” 

The  brigand  said  nothing,  but  that 
remark  condemned  Paulo  to  death.  Toza 
resolved  to  murder  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  well  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  get  the 
gold  himself. 

They  left  their  hiding-place  shortly 
after  twelve  o’clock,  but  their  progress 
was  so  slow,  crawling,  as  they  had  to  do, 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  under 
cover  of  bushes  and  trees,  that  it  was  well 
after  three  o’clock  when  they  came  to  the 
waterfall,  which  they  crossed,  as  best  they 
could,  on  stones  and  logs. 

“There,”  said  Toza,  shaking  himself, 
“that  is  our  last  wetting.  Now  for  the 
tunnel  !  ” 

The  rocky  sides  of  the  waterfall  hid 
them  from  view  of  the  castle,  but  Paulo 
called  the  brigand’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  could  be  easily  seen  from  the 
other  side  of  the  valley. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  now,”  said  Toza  ; 
“lead  the  way  as  quickly  as  you  can  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern.” 

Paulo  scrambled  on  until  he  reached  a 
shelf  about  halfway  up  the  cataract ;  he 
threw  aside  bushes,  brambles,  and  logs, 
speedily  disclosing  a  hole  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man. 

“You  go  first,”  said  Paulo,  standing 
aside. 

“No,”  answered  Toza;  “you  know 
the  way,  and  must  go  first.  You  cannot 
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think  that  I  wish  to  harm  you — I  am 
completely  unarmed.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  Paulo,  “  I  shall 
not  go  first.  1  did  not  like  the  way  you 
looked  at  me  when  I  told  you  the  gold 
was  still  in  the  hills.  I  admit  that  I  dis¬ 
trust  you.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  laughed  Toza,  “it 
doesn't  really  matter.”  And  he  crawled 
into  the  hole  in  the  rock,  Paulo  following 
him. 

Before  long  the  tunnel  enlarged  so  that 
a  man  could  stand  upright. 

“Stop!”  said  Paulo,  “  there  is  the 
door  near  here.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  robber,  “  I  remember 
that  you  spoke  of  a  door,”  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  “  What  is  it  for,  and  why  is  it 
locked  ?  ” 

“  It  is  bolted  on  this  side,”  answered 
Paulo,  “and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  opening  it.” 

“What  is  it  for?”  repeated  the  bri¬ 
gand. 

“  It  is  to  prevent  the  current  of  air 
running  through  the  tunnel  and  blowing 
away  the  obstruction  at  this  end,”  said 
the  guide. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Toza,  as  he  felt  down 
its  edge  for  the  bolt. 

The  bolt  drew  back  easily,  and  the  door 
opened.  The  next  instant  the  brigand 
was  pushed  rudely  into  a  room,  and  he 
heard  the  bolt  thrust  back  into  its  place 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  noise  of 
the  closing  door.  For  a  moment  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  light.  He  was  in  a 
room  blazing  with  torches  held  by  a  dozen 
men  standing  about. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  block 
covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and  beside  it 
stood  a  masked  executioner  resting  the 
corner  of  a  gleaming  axe  on  the  black 
draped  block,  with  his  hands  crossed  over 
the  end  of  the  axe’s  handle. 

The  Prince  stood  there  surrounded  by 
his  ministers.  Above  his  head  was  a 
clock,  with  the  minute  hand  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  four. 

“  You  are  just  in  time  !  ”  said  the  Prince 
grimly  ;  “we  are  waiting  for  you  !  ” 
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Owen  Allsop .  150 

Illustrations  by  Herbert  Railton. 
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Illustrations  by  Julius  M.  Price. 
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Illustrations  by  Raymond  Pottkr. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS .  76% 

From  an  Etching  by  William  Strang. 
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Photograph  by  J.  Arnold,  Tauiutin. 

STORY  OF  A  SUCCESS,  THE.  By  Luly  Elsnp.x  .  869 

Illustrations  by  W.  D.  Almond. 
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TAVLER .  570 

SUBSCRIBER,  A  LITTI.E . 1096 
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Illustrations  by  Davidson  Knowles. 
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IV.  A  Dynamitic  Explosion .  f«*i 

Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  Sl'EED. 
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Illustrations  frum  photographs. 
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